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“ENGLISH ELECTRIC 








Road transport depends on 
tyres. And many of the 
processes that produce these 
tyres depend on equipment 
supplied by The ENGLISH 
E.ectric Company. Electric 
drive for the giant rollers 
that “masticate” the rubber 
mix... for the refrigerating 
plant that tests tyres in 
freezing conditions. Electric 
motors, with precise 
electric control, at many 
points. Through electricity, 
cheaper, stronger, safer, 
longer-lasting tyres. 











Tyres, in fact, are today so 
good that when you take the 
road you need scarcely give 
them a thought. But, as you 
drive, you will find other 
evidence of ENGLISH ELECTRIC 
achievements. This Company 
makes generating plant 

for the great power stations, 
transformers and switchgear 
to distribute the current, 
electrical equipment for the 
factories you pass. And, in 
many a comfortable home, 
the cooker, the television set, 
the washing machine, the 
refrigerator, are also made 
by ENGLISH ELECTRIC. 
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better yste living 
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The ENGLISH ELECTRIC Company Limited, Queens House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 
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MENDES-FRANCE’S proposals for modifying the 

treaty of the European Defence Community have 

agitated the capitals of Western Europe and the 

United States to a degree that amounts to a crisis 

in Western policy. The text has not been published; but 
what the French Prime Minister appears to have done is 
to propose modifications in the treaty designed to convert 
those in France—that is, for the most part, French right wing 
opinion—who oppose it on the grounds that it merely creates 
a German army at the expense of the French army. He has 
in the process caused his allies to protest on three major counts. 
The first is that the alterations demanded by the French are 
so fundamental that they would require re-ratification by the 
four countries, including Germany, that have already ratified 
the treaty. If this is in fact true, then there is something to 
protest about. For the dominant factor at the Moment is 
the shortage of time—before the Russian peace offensive gets 
into its swing and thoroughly unsettles the Western alliance; 
before Dr. Adenauer’s attempt to make Germany secure 
inthe Western alliance fatally loses its momentum. Therefore, 
in so far as the French proposals imply re-ratification, they 
may be less desirable than other possible alternatives (such 
a& a decision to bring Germany directly into NATO), and 
M. Mendés-France was being misleading when he said last 
Saturday that: ‘We can answer yes or no. But we cannot 
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Waste time any more.’ 

Whether they do in fact imply so fundamental a revision of 
the treaty will not emerge until the meeting of the six interested 
fations, now Brussels, is over. But a study of 
tself, and of its history, suggests that the mitial 
Teaction may have been emotional rather than legal. For the 
second count on which the proposals have been condemned 
is that they destroy the federal character of the Community 
But can this be true ? Last November, M. Bidault (then I oreign 
Minister) made a speech to the Assembly in which he said: 
A European federation in the proper sense of the term, that 
$a sovereign duthority controlling the international relations 
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of its member states, is not within the domain of possibility 
at least for the present.’ He undoubtedly shocked those of 
France’s allies who had been trying to persuade themselves 
that there was something federal about the EDC; but he 
was very little distance indeed from the text of the treaty as 
finally drafted. According to that text, during the initial period 
of the Community the Council of Ministers act in all basic 
matters as though they were an international, not a supra- 
national, body (that is, their decision, for example, on the 
budget and on the organisation of forces is taken by unanimous 
vote which any member may veto). Only in one instance, 
that is in their ‘ directions” to the Board of Commissioners 
on the detailed programmes of armament, equipment and 
research, is their decision to be taken by majority vote. It 
is true that the Board of Commissioners originally had, within 
these limits, large powers of discretion which M. Mendés- 
France may now be seeking to reduce. But this surely need 
not destroy the heart of the treaty which lies in its provisions 
for integration at Army Corps level in the field. 

The third, and most persuasive, ground of protest against 
M. Mendés-France is concerned with the fact that he is pro- 
posing to make the treaty discriminatory against Germany, by 
including in it only those French forces stationed in Germany 
and by precluding German forces from being stationed abroad. 

Since the alternative to a modified treaty is likely to be 
something worse than a modified treaty, the real question which 
France’s allies must decide for themselves is whether the French 
Prime Minister is an honest man. If they believe that he 
is trying to find his way round a difficult obstacle for the 
benefit of Western Europe, then they must go as near to the 
edge as possible in order to help him. If they believe, as the 
Russians still seem to believe, that he is at heart a neutralist 
who is trying to extract himself from a forward position, with 
his right eye on a European settlement with the Communists, 
then it does not much matter what they do. They may as 
well call it a day and rearm Germany without the consent of 
France. But Europe would never be quite the same again, 
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Co-Existence Chinese Style 

It might seem odd that the conference to prepare a treaty 
on the defence of South-East Asia should be announced from 
Washington at the moment when Chou En-lai was toasting the 
Queen and his British guests were tucking into their melon 
stuffed with fruit. But this is the kind of sequence that, in this 
uncomfortable age of ‘co-existence,’ we must get used to— 
without getting confused by. The Chinese for their part have 
kept matters absolutely distinct. Just a few days before the 
exotic East-West banquet, the Chinese Prime Minister deliv- 
ered his report on foreign affairs to the Central People’s 
Government Council. In this he said: ‘Only by liberating 
Taiwan from the rule of the traitorous Chiang Kai-shek group, 
only by fulfilling this glorious task, will we achieve complete 
unification of our great motherland, will we complete victory 
in the great cause of liberating the Chinese people, will we 
further safeguard the peace and security of Asia and the whole 
world.’ He went on to dare the Americans to stop him. Last 
Tuesday, President Eisenhower accepted the dare and the 
effect may be that things will jog along without much new 
activity on either side. The point at issue, however, is that, 
though Chiang is undoubtedly making himself a nuisance (and 
not only to the Chinese Communists) in the China seas, Chou 
En-lai would make more sense of his own doctrine of co- 
existence if he recognised Formosa as falling within the 
American sphere of influence—in rather the same sense as 
Northern Viet Nam is now within the Chinese sphere of influ- 
ence-than by breathing fire at Washington over the heads of 
the British Labour delegation in Peking. 


Building the Defences 

This is why the creation of SEATO is an essential accom- 
paniment to co-existence Chinese style. So long as the 
Chinese are intent on expanding, the remnants of non-Com- 
munist Asia will only be safe if they are defended, first by 
their own efforts, and secondly by a Western guarantee of their 
integrity. The meeting at Baguio on September 6 will make a 
start on both these problems. It will be attended by three 
Asian countries—Siam, the Philippines, and Pakistan—who 
fully recognise their danger, as well as by the three Western 
Powers, and Australia and New Zealand. The actual drafting 
of the treaty will probably be brief; the Americans have been 
busily, and on the whole successfully, negotiating a form of 
words with the potential signatories ever since the peace in 
Indo-China. But it will be one thing to devise a form of words, 
another to spell out the commitments which may be necessary 
to give these words force. Which countries will be covered by 
the guarantee? The text of the treaty will, wisely, probably 
not specify but the alliance must be clear in its own mind. 
Will it include those neighbouring countries, such as Burma, 
who prefer for the moment not to commit themselves? And 
how is such a guarantee going to be implemented? Are Britain 
and America prepared, like Australia, to provide troops, or 
are they merely going to wave the atom bomb in the face of a 
potential aggressor? And how are they going to stop the kind 
of secret, ambiguous aggression in which the Chinese specialise? 
By more and more economic aid, in the first place, and by 
efficient, silent, political warfare in the second place; but in 
both these fields, deeds will matter much more than words. 
Baguio is a beginning, but it is a long way from the end. 


Senators, Communists, Criminals 

The various measures for the outlawing of Communism 
and/or Communists in the United States, and the various 
political interests concerned, have recently been moving around 
with all the speed and unexpectedness of a French farce. Some 
sense may be made of them however by holding fast to the 
fundamental points. First, the Administration has, for a long 
time past, been dealing effectively with Communism through 
the agency of its Subversive Activities Control Board, operat- 
ing under the Internal Security Act of 1950. By contesting 
the ruling of this body that it must register with the Attorney 
General as the agent of a foreign power, the US Communist 
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Party is in a fair way to commit suicide by due process of jay 
The Administration wants this quiet and effective process tg 
continue undisturbed. Secondly, Democrats in Congress want 
to steal as much as they can of the Republican anti-Communist 
clothing, for wear in the November elections. Thirdly it 
requires great. political coolness for a Washington legislator tg 
vote again any anti-Communist move, and it is not easy to 
keep cool in Washington in August. The difficulty of giving 
a vote that might conceivably be represented as * soft on 
Communism’ is exacerbated when, at this season of licensed 
irresponsibility, representatives feel that, after all, the Admin. 
istration will see to it that nothing really bad happens. Shootj 
began on August 12 when the Senate voted unanimously jg 
favour of a Bill introduced by Senator Humphrey (a Demo. 
crat and leader of the Liberal Americans for Democratic Action) 
to make it a crime to belong to the Communist Party. This 
move, carried out with great suddenness, was not only a boldly 
simple clothes theft; it was especially embarrassing to the 
Administration because it might be held to violate that theory 
of the American constitution whereby a crime must consist jn 
doing, and not in merely being, something. The Administratiog 
replied by pushing through the House another Bill designed 
to make the Communist Party illegal; it was not aimed at 
individual members, as the Senate Bill was. Then, when the 
House Bill came before the Senate, Senator Humphrey moved 
an antendment which, once again, would make membership of 
the Communist Party a crime. The amendment was carried 
by a narrow majority. The House and the Senate have stil] 
to reconcile their differences and everything is back where it 

regrettably—began. 


Portugal in India 

Goa has noi fallen. In the old city, among the crumbling 
baroque churches surrounded by malarial jungle, the body of 
St. Francis Xavier lies still undecayed; and the veracity of the 
legend that predicts its dissolution at the moment of the eading 
of Portuguese rule has not yet been tested. The march on 
Goa, announced for Indian Independence day (August 15), 
was a fiasco due as much to the restraining influence of the 
Indian authorities as to the lack of native enthusiasm among 
the Goans for a change of government. Small groups of Goans 
demanding union with India managed to cross the frontier, but 
were easily dealt with by the Portuguese, while Indian citizens 
trying to accompany them were turned back by their own 
police. New Delhi seems to have decided at last against 4 
coup de main. Meanwhile diplomatic scurryings and exchanges 
of notes continue between the two countries. The upshot d 
it all is that the Portuguese attitude is slightly more conciliatory 
than it once was, but that Dr. Salazar still refuses to discuss 
the question of Goa’s sovereignty while Mr. Nehru is unwilling 
to discuss anything else. 


Bad for Balletomanes 

After the engineers and the railwaymen, the ballet dancers 
Trouble on this unexpected sector of the industrial front gave 
balletomanes a nasty jolt when it was announced that th 
Sadler’s Wells Theatre Ballet were to cancel all performance 
in the season beginning September 6. This decision was taket 
after the refusal of the dancers to sign their new contrads 
because the management had rejected their claim for a tM 
increase of thirty shillings a week for the whole company. 
management's objection is one of principle (there is only a few 
pounds difference in all between their own proposals for # 
increase and that put forward by the company). It is the fi 
rate that they object to: they must, so they say, be free @ 


reward hard work and to penalise slackness by means © 


differential rates. To which Equity replies, in the name of 
company, that the rates are too low in any case and that 
general increase is both fair and necessary. 
are bad folk to cross, and the people representing the 
parties to the dispute would be well advised to come to 
agreement soon. Otherwise they may well stand in sO! 
danger of being torn to pieces by infuriated fans as Penthet 
was once by the Bacchanals. 
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BRITISH RAILWAYS ROUNDABOUT 


OR a long time now British Railways have been lurching 
on from crisis to crisis; so it would be too hasty to greet 
the latest convulsion with cries of final disaster. Never- 
theless there is a disturbing air of finality about the breakdown 
ig negotiations between the British Transport Commission 
and the three unions concerned. There will obviously have 
to be some sort of showdown if things are ever to be put right. 

Meanwhile the immediate danger is that the mass of railway 
workers will be driven by impatience to the conclusion that 
there is nothing for it but to ignore their leaders and strike. 

The obvious cause of the present deadlock is the stony fact 
that the unions are trying to squeeze a great deal more money 
out of the Commission than that unfortunate body has to give 
—unless in despair it decides to penalise the public by clapping 
another great increase on to fares and freight charges. The 
Commission knows, of course, that this would only weaken 
the railways still further in their competition with road trans- 
port. So do the union leaders. But it would be misleading 
to dwell exclusively at the moment on this aspect of the 
dilemma. For the second and largely concealed cause of the 
trouble is in fact the greater—that is, the complete failure of 
the Commission and the unions to get down to the question 
of efficiency and economic working. A year’s negotiation has 
seen the problem shunted round full circle and now all con- 
cerned are back where they started. If the problem is not to 
be pushed off once again on the same old circular tour a fresh 
and much more realistic approach will have to be tried. 

It is almost exactly a year sifice the three railway unions 
took their cue from the engineers and presented on behalf 
of half a million workers a demand for a wage increase of 
fifteen per cent. For this, the fourth claim in four years, four 
reasons were offered: the cost of living, the depressed standard 
of railway wages compared with those in other industries, the 
railwaymen’s right to benefit from more efficient and econo- 
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mical working, and* their right to more money for higher 
productivity. In November the claim (which would have cost 
£40 million a year) was turned down. It went to arbitration; 
the tribunal awarded a flat rate increase of four shillings a 
week; the unions rejected it with contempt: and by threatening 
to strike over Christmas they forced the Commission to climb 
down. By the peace terms the unions were obliged to accept 
the tribunal’s award, and the Commission to grant in addition 
a percentage increase which would give the lowest-paid workers 
an extra three shillings (i.e., a total increase of seven shillings). 

That done, there was to be an exhaustive examination and 
reformation of the ramshackle wages structure; and—something 
which does not seem to have been taken seriously—discussions 
Were to be opened on ways and means of increasing efficiency. 
By February the unions had reluctantly accepted the Com- 
mission’s offer of a six per cent. increase, the effect of which 
Was to raise the pay of the lowest grades by seven shillings a 
Week. But by ‘examination of the whole wage and salary 
structure” it very soon became clear that the unions simply 
Understood more money for everybody for the same work. 
(Meanwhile the Commission, having passed on to the travelling 
public the cost of the flat increase of four shillings, could only 
hope to meet the extra £10 million of the percentage increase 
through higher efficiency and more economical working—a 
,. By such an ‘examination’ the 
National Union of Railwaymen, with all the lowest paid grades 
M its membership, meant primarily a large increase in the 
mitimum. But the other unions, the Associated Society of 
Locomotive Engineers and Firemen and the Transport Salaried 
Staff Association, meant something else—more money for their 


highly skilled members and a widening of the differentials. 

While the Commission apparently inclined (in desperation 7) 
towards the NUR’s view, it could not accept its proposals, 
which would raise the minimum wage from £6 4s. 6d. to 
£6 15s. Od., reduce the number of grades and establish a 
uniform system of half-crown increases between them. The 
other two unions, with their emphasis on the differential and 
the right reward for skill, found themselves squeezed out of 
the discussion, and before long the drivers and firemen were 
threatening to strike if the Commission did not speedily produce 
acceptable proposals for a revised wages structure. By the 
time the Commission got round to buying this off with 
promises, the lodging-turn strikes were on. These too were 
bought off with further promises, and by June the latest attempt 
to reach agreement on wages was opened. Now it has come 
to a jarring end. 

The Commission, having decided that it could afford to 
find (how ?) another £6 million a year, has offered to increase 
the minimum by half-a-crown. But the NUR demands no 
less than half-a-guinea. The other two unions are still further 
out in the cold, for the Commission’s offer and the NUR’s 
counter-proposals would do nothing to provide those higher 
rates and restore the differentials which footplate-men and 
clerical workers consider to be their right. And so, as before, 
it is the drivers and firemen who are forcing the issue. The 
case goes again to arbitration. 


That in brief is the history of the dispute. The problem 


has gone the round and returned to the starting-point. What 
the unions in effect are doing, although they are at one 


another’s throat in the process, is seeking the remainder of 
that fifteen per cent. demanded a year ago. The Commission 
has gained precisely nothing by yielding to the threat of strike 
action seven months ago. The settlement of last December 
has been interpreted by the unions merely as a formula by 
which they could renew their full demands; and in the interval 
the disagreements among them has driven the possibility of 
agreement still further into outer space. It is deadlock with 
a vengeance. 

In order to find the only way out, certain questions must 
be asked. What was the object of deciding to examine and 
revise the wages structure of the industry ? It was to * 
anomalies and give added incentives (including dilferentials).” 
Contrary both to the spirit and the letter of the December 
agreement the unions have gone all out for more money pure 
and simple. Nor can the Commission, for its part, be absolved 
from blame. First of all it showed a lamentable reluctance 
to produce proposals of its own, and then, when threatened 
with a strike, took a weak line and crept out a few inches 
towards the NUR. And what happened to the discussions on 
efficiency ? Was it not clear from the beginning that, if the 
railways were not to be ruined entirely, the.only sure way of 
getting more money for everybody and of ensuring that skill 
and responsibility were appropriately awarded was by making 
a genuine effort to run the system with real efficiency and 
economy ? Was it not obvious enough that to this end the 
unions would be obliged to abandon many of their restrictive 
rules and practices; agree to a reduction in the labour force; 
realise that each grade cannot have its being in an airtight 
compartment; recognise that no good could come of the 
retention of a multiplicity of non-productive jobs; and make 
up their minds to accept such other sacrifices as might be 
involved in the attempt to make the railways pay their way ? 
It was indeed, but nothing at all seems to have been done 
about it. Instead of efficiency discussions, there were lodging- 
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turn strikes instead. At every stage the fundamental issue has 
been obscured either by the unions’ demands or by the 
Commission’s apparent reluctance to press the point. 

In the present impasse there is sympathy to spare for both 
sides. The Commission cannot produce money which it does 
not possess; it knows that to try to squeeze more out of the 
public would only hasten the day when the railways would 
be seen by all to be too expensive a luxury. On the other 
hand, it is perfectly true that railwaymen are paid very little, 
and that those among them who do skilled and responsible 
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jobs are inadequately rewarded. But sympathy will not solve 
this problem. The point has been reached when the Com. 
mission has no alternative but to stand firm. It is the duty 
of the unions to abandon the attitude of grab-what-you-can, 
work out among themselves a proposed wages structure within 
the bounds of the financially possible, and do their best to 
convince their members that only through increasing efficiency 
(with all the concessions and sacrifices involved) can they raisg 
themselves out of that depressed state which now breeds only 
exasperation and resentment. It is up to them now. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HAT Lord Russell of Liverpool should prefer to resign 

from a high Government office rather than suppress his 

book on Nazi war crimes is, from an author’s point of 
view, understandable. It has not been made clear, however, 
whether the Lord Chancellor wished this work to be perma- 
nently or only temporarily benned, and if the latter, then surely 
Lord Russell could have delayed its publication until, as it 
were, it was too late? For no man of judgement could think 
that this was anything but a disastrous moment to revive 
memories of German atrocities. Under a thin layer of time 
the hatred felt for our erstwhile enemies lies dormant in all 
our hearts, and it only needs the smallest injection to make 
it lively. Expediency, possibly, as many people including the 
Government believe, the whole future of the world, demands 
and depends on the re-arming of Germany, and it is foolish 
to pretend that a book such as Lord Russell's, whether of 
historical importance or not, could be anything but detrimental 
to the cause, coming as it does just as the waverers are 
weakening. The Lord Chancellor seems to have acted solely 
on his own responsibility, though after consultation with the 
Foreign Office, and it is unfortunate for him, and rather naive 
of him not to have foreseen it, that by presenting the author 
of The Scourge of the Swastika with an ultimatum, he has 
done exactly what he did not wish to do. Lord Russell can 
rest assured that, deservedly or not, he has written a best- 
seller 


Le Lit de Mon Oncle 

It is time that someone wrote a book on the evolution of the 
bed, that indispensable adjunct to humanity’s more splendid 
if slightly vulgar celebrations, birth, love and death. Not 
that any one of this trinity has, at the moment, aroused in me 
an interest in beds, but rather travel, that traditional broadener 
of the mind, and on this occasion bruiser of the hips. Beds 
themselves, all with four legs and differing only in size, are 
not, perhaps, particularly intriguing, but the making up of 
them, varying as it does so widely in each country, is surely 
a field for research. Why, for instance, in Austria, are the 
mattresses made in three portions, the fitting together of which 
leaves two ridges of high pressure, one beneath the ribs and one 
the knees? Why, in Switzerland, which is a cold country, 
are the top sheet and blankets turned back at the bottom 
end so that the feet of the unwary are immediately exposed 
to the outer air the moment he gets into bed ? Why do the 
French invariably hide their pillows in the armoire, and who, 
in this country, was influential in spreading the pathetic belief 
that a silk-covered eiderdown is adhesive ? Bedded in folk 
lore the answers are, presumably, to be found. 


The Road to Heaven 

To those people who deplore the present generation's lack 
of religion | would commend a verse from a hymn by Dr. 
Isaac Watts, the early eighteenth-century theologian and 


author of *O God our help in ages past.’ It is evident from 
this that since Dr. Watts’s day the Church has considerably 
altered its directives on how best to get to heaven, for this 


godly man suggests the following simple avowal of meckness 
as being all that is necessary: 

Though I am but poor and mean 

I will move the rich to love me, 

If I’m sober, neat and clean 

And submit when they reprove me. 

This easy formula for acquiring heavenly status might with 
advantage be revived. It is pleasant to visualise flocks of 
sober, neat and clean people queuing up to be reproved by 
Sir Bernard Docker, and many who are bored or bewildered 
by the Church’s more abstract recommendations might be 
brought into the fold by such an attractive proposition. 


The Red Biddy Peril 


It is not astonishing that Russia should remind its more 
escapist comrades that drunkenness as well as religion, private 
ownership and immorality are relics of an effete capitalist 
regime. The recent spread of alcoholism among the Russiaq 
poor is, with every other mischief, blamed on the Westerg 
powers, the insemination of whose depraved ideas is causing 
some concern. That Russia’s ideas have considerable seepage 
power too is a fact of which we are all painfully aware, and 
it may comfort the Union to know that the débutantes of San 
Francisco have taken to drinking vodka. In the race to see 
which ideology can harm the other the most this round can 
be called a draw. 


Bridgework 

Although in medieval times ladies sent their suitors on 
extraordinary errands, giving in return for a dragon's molar 
their everlasting love, in these enlightened times it seems a 
little trusting of Mr. Gene Thompson to suppose, because he 
has flown under Tower Bridge at the request of his * super- 
doll’ Miss Helen Brown, that she would immediately marry 
him. Certainly this daring act proves that he will do anything 
to oblige, but Miss Brown probably feels that, whatever she 
may have said in a fit of whimsy, the ability to perform aerial 
feats is not all that is required for a happy marriage. In any 
event she is very cross about it and Mr. Thompson’s arrogant 
assumption that she will, though momentarily peeved, find him 
irresistible in the end, must be even more annoying. Mr. 
Thompson can take it from me that his latest idea, of flying 
under the Eiffel Tower, will not improve his chances one 
bit. Grovelling on the ground might. 


Slow Coaches 

I am becoming increasingly convinced that road accidents 
would be lessened if no one was allowed to drive under 0 
miles an hour except in built-up areas. A queue of five cars, 
nose to tail, bumbling along at 20 mph arouses in the drivet 
of the sixth such a feeling of impatience that he is liable, after & 
few miles, almost to prefer an accident to any further contem- 
plation of the loiterer’s rear. Desperation takes the wheel, 
and regardless of the perils ahead he tries to pass his tormen- 
tors. It is the slow drivers, not the fast, who should be 


fined for dangerous driving. 
GLAUX 
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tord Russell and the 
Germans 


By DENIS HEALEY* 


[KE American policy towards China, European policy 
towards Germany has been paralysed for years by 
emotional rigidities in public opinion. In each case, if 

the paralysis lasts much longer it may produce a split fatal 
to the Western alliance and destroy the possibility of solving 
the problem at issue without war. But for good and bad 
motives, politicians and Press lords are doing their best to 
perpetuate the paralysis by feeding the emotions which have 
produced it. Lord Russell’s compendium of Nazi war crimes 
(The Scourge of the Swastika, by Lord Russell of Liverpool, 
It is no accident that it is 


Cassell, 15s.) Is a Case in point. 
being serialised in the same newspaper as did its best to block 
action against Hitler in time to prevent the atrocities described. 





It is right that this appalling evidence of man’s inhumanity 
to man should be on record. It will stand for ever as a 
warning to those who believe in the inevitability of progress, 
and as a rebuke to the chauvinists of ‘the European spirit.’ 
But, though he tries hard to be fair, Lord Russell plainly sees 
bis book as an argument against putting the German people 
His closing words suggest 


ona level with the rest of humanity. 
criminal 


that Germans as such sufier from an _ incurable 
schizophrenia 
Yet the real lesson of this terrible period in European history 
js that no nation is immune from the virus of barbarism. Lord 
Russell describes the Nazi regulation which permitted com- 
manders to imprison the innocent relatives of suspected 
offenders as ‘ typicaily Teutonic.’ Yet the Soviet Codex con- 
fains a similar provision. Even among the major war criminals 
cited by Lord Russell we find Czechs and Swiss. We learnt 
Jast year that most of the butchers of Oradour were themselves 
Frenchmen. Lord Russell tells us that in the Baltic States 
the Nazis used the civilian population to massacre Jews in 
) pogroms—the same was true in Hungary and Rumania. No 
i “om exceeded in sadistic cruelty the exploits of the Ustashi 
) in Croatia and the Brigate Nere in Northern Italy. Whatever 
} country they invaded supplied the Nazis with willing tools 
} for their abominations. Indeed few of the Nazi crimes are 
without some foreign precedent. The Soviet Government 
| employs slave labour and has committed genocide. Nor should 
© Englishmen forget that in South Africa and Ireland they once 
® foreshadowed the concentration camp and the SS. 
= None of these comparisons mitigates the guilt of those res- 
B pons for Nazi crimes. In scale alone the enormities of 
‘ itlerism dwarf those of any predecessor. And to the moral 
) vihilism inherent in all totalitarian states, Nazism added a 
} positive delight in doing evil. As Lord Russell shows, the 
§ presence of psychopaths at all levels of the Nazi system in- 
creased the cruelty of the New Order while reducing its political 
His book is an indictment of this system, not of 


8 efficiency. 
the German people as such. 
If it is possible to apply moral categories to such an abstrac- 


tion, the guilt of the German people as a whole must derive, 
not from the crimes of the New Order, in which nationals of 
most European countries were implicated, but from its failure 
tO use its democratic rights to prevent Hitler capturing and 
consolidating the power to organise these atrocities. But many 
) other peoples carry a share of this guilt too—those who denied 
sto Weimar the aid and confidence they lavished on Hitler, 
§ those Whose timidity, prejudices, stupidity, and wishful thinking 
§ allowed Hitler to win his decisive victories both inside and 
p CUlside Germany when it would still have been possible to 
Sdestroy him without world war. Unfortunately books like 
Dom: He eo ee % 1 > » > . ; . . " 
ey is Labour Membér of Parliament for South East 
B hes was Secretary of the International Department of the Labour 
, Party from 1945 to 
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Lord Russell’s will be exploited to create an emotional atmos- 
phere in which such errors can be repeated. 

Nine years after the defeat of Hitler the German problem 
is in a phase as critical as in 1927. Essentially, the solution 
requires some international framework in which seventy million 
Germans could assume equality of rights without thereby 
achieving predominance of power. In practice this condition 
is inseparable from the survival of democracy inside Germany. 
For any policy which denies Germany equality with her 
neighbours will produce the conditions for a_ revival of 
authoritarian nationalism incompatible with a peaceful solution 
of the German problem. 

To this extent the German problem today resembles that 
of the Twenties. But its international context is transformed. 
rhirty years ago Europe was the centre of world politics, and 
Germany the greatest European power, holding all the interior 
lines. Today Germany lies divided across the frontier of a 
Cold War between two alliances with centres outside 
Europe far stronger than she can ever be. 

On the other hand, though she may have lost the will and 
the ability to bid for world mastery herself, Germany is still 
the strongest European state and the decisive weight in the 
balance of power between the Soviet bloc and the West. Her 
diplomatic bargaining power is immense, so long as she remains 
uncommitted to either side. This is the new temptation before 
German nationalism—not military conquest, but economic 
expansion and diplomatic mancuvre until the maximum 
possible price has been paid for her allegiance, or until the 
present pattern of world politics has crumbled and Germany 
has the chance to build an international alliance round herself. 

In such a situation Germans may well hesitate before 
deciding on a policy. But for Germany’s Western neighbours 
hesitation is suicidal. At present there is a democratic govern- 
ment in Bonn which has already committed itself to join the 
West—and has staked its survival on so doing. If the chance 
is not taken now, it may never recur. It is true that the frame- 
work envisaged in EDC has serious weaknesses——above all the 
probability of German predominance unless America and 
Britain remain at least as fully engaged on the continent as 
they are at present. But no one now believes that EDC will 
in fact develop as intended by the federalists four years ago 

it provides a starting point, not a finishing post, for a solution 
of the German problem. 

There are suspicions about the motives which have led 
Dr. Adenauer to commit himself so finally to the West. In 
Germany his political opponents say he wants to keep Germany 
permanently divided. Elsewhere his enemies prefer the charge 
that he wants to unite Germany by military force, that he is 


playing Streseman to some still undiscovered Von Seeckt. But 
surely the most obvious explanation is the right one. Having 


considered the alternative policies available, and in particular 
Russia’s absolute refusal to concede the minimum conditions 
for German unity, he has decided that inclusion in the Western 
community offers the fewest risks and the greatest rewards. 

The comparison with Streseman is obviously inept. Even if 
the less charitable interpretation of Streseman’s behaviour is 
accepted, it depended on two conditions which do not now exist. 
The German General Staff was destroyed by Hitler, and Soviet 
military co-operation is available only to the East Germans. 
Moreover, unlike any of Streseman’s proposals, EDC would 
open the way to a type of military co-operation between 
Germany and the West which would accumulate disincentives 
to an independent German military policy. 

A truer complaint is that Adenauer is not immortal, and 
that his Party contains no one of comparable stature to replace 
him—except perhaps Herr Abs. But if democracy’s survival 
depended on great men, Germany would not be the only state 
in danger. The democratic parties in Germany still command 


an overwhelming majority of votes, and in many cases the 
Land Governments present a more encouraging picture than 
Bonn itself. 

Much is made of the reappearance of ex-Nazis in public 
But, 


office, to: which Dr. John’s defection drew attention. 
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though unpleasant, this is not surprising. In twelve years of 
Nazism few public men survived without joining the Party; it 
was inevitable that many ex-Nazis would regain responsibility 
as the occupation relaxed. But it is odd that Dr. John should 
have fled to East Germany, where ex-Nazis are equally promi- 
nent in office, to support a Soviet policy for Germany which 
includes the restoration of full rights to ex-Nazis. This in 
itself casts doubt on his judgement if not his honesty. And 
it is odder still that he should not have remarked that the 
really dangerous Nazis in Western Germany are conspicuously 
cool about Dr. Adenauer’s foreign policy. 

For the fact is that so long as Germany remains closely 
associated with the Western democracies, Nazism will suffer 
a crippling handicap. In the past it was Germany’s moral 
and cultural isolation which gave the worst their chance to 
take control. By rejecting Germany’s allegiance now, the 
Western powers would not only destroy the basis of Adenauer’s 
authority, they would also increase the chances of the Nazis 
replacing him. 

All this is not to say that present Western policy provides 
a guarantee of solving the German problem. It does not. 
Some of its weaknesses may require attention even before 
EDC is ratified. But it is at least a step in the right direction, 
while none of its critics have offered any alternative except 
paralysis in the attitudes of 1949. A continuation of the present 
paralysis will make the ultimate decision even more difficult 
and costly. And in the meantime German democracy may 
have died. 


Cyprus and the Colonial 
Office 


By MARY STOCKS* 

‘ ESENTFUL nationalism’ was a phrase used recently 
about Cyprus by a writer in the most respectable 
section of the British Press. Seldom has nationalism 

seemed less ‘ resentful.’ ‘ Enslavement of the people,’ ‘ police 
state,” are words of which in recent months the Greek Cypriot 
Press has made constant use. Those who use them can have 
no conception of what a police state really is nor what it feels 
like to inhabit one.. So the debate about Enosis (union with 
Greece) hurtles this way and that in words which to anyone 
who has ever been to the island are strangely incongruous. 
In fact the contrast between the day-to-day life of this kindly 
peace-loving island and the raging controversy which precipt- 
tated a week’s suspension of the Cypriot Press and a one-day 
general strike of its Greek-speaking inhabitants, provokes some 
rather furious thinking. The outcome of such thought scarcely 
inspires confidence in the colonial government of the island— 
or for that matter in the handling of its destiny at top level 
in Whitehall. 

The root of the trouble probably lies some way back in the 
history of Cyprus—in the years following its liberation from 
Turkish rule in 1878—when secondary education became, as 
it has remained ever since, Greek-centred. The result is that 
today the majority of secondary school teachers are appointed 
in Athens and look to Athens for their inspiration—in many 
cases for their pensions. It would doubtless have required 
more imaginative foresight than one should expect from a 
colonial administration, even under the more recent stimulus 
of the British Council, to pursue a positive policy directed to 
British-centred secondary and higher education. And anyway 
it is certainly too late to develop such a policy now. The 
Greek Church has a firm hand on the educational tiller. 

It is not, however, too late to reverse the policy which has 
precipitated the wage-earning population of Cyprus into an 

* Mrs. Stocks was Principal of Westfield College from 1939 to 
1951. During the last two years she has travelled widely in the 
Middle East and has recently returned from a visit to Cyprus. 
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uneasy and incongruous partnership with the Communis, Pa tea 
and the Greek Orthodox episcopate. In Great Britain we ate pur 
accustomed to see trade union representatives at every coungi 


table where labour problems are under discussion—and for that opr 
matter even where they are not. To understand the da = 
parable position in Cyprus, it is necessary to turn to the am (cul 
chapters of Mr. and Mrs. Webb’s History of Trade Unionisn I 


and to recapture the political atmosphere of the late eighteen. B 
twenties. Trade unions exist in Cyprus. They are not illegal 





organisations. But no trade union representative sits on the = 
Governor’s Executive Council. Big business alone has a yoigg st 
on that body. Their leaders are seldom if ever taken into ths = 
confidence of the colonial government. They do not habitual] sa 
or Officially meet those who promulgate labour legislation anj lo 
supervise its enforcement. No person of either sex under th ae 
age of eighteen may join a trade union. The Communist Pg then 
could scarcely wish for a more favourably conditioned field fog face 
propaganda, short of the primary poverty which is its happiest to e 
hunting ground in areas less fortunate than Cyprus. Thus when} yjjj 
Cypriot trade unionists appear in international conclave ig Arct 
Athens, they know and feel acutely that their status is not com 
comparable to that of their British confréres. Indeed it is !eg in fa 
favourable than that of the Greek representatives with whom} fate 


it is their official policy to claim a common citizenship. ubli 
What then can be done, given an evil heritage of ineptitude, f sf 


to counter the agitation of the Cyprus episcopate, in partner by ( 
ship with the Communist and trade union movements, for pres: 
union with Greece? So far, to judge from Press reports fi with 
Official utterances, the only argument opposed to Enosis is the) gych 
not very good one of strategic necessity. Not very good, a the 1 
any rate for international consumption, because Greece, as 4 woul 


member of NATO, has expressed willingness to co-operate in 
any Middle Eastern defence organisation that may be thought 
desirable. What remains then to be said? In fact a great deal} Tk 
When one stops thinking exclusively in terms of the episco} 
pate, or what might be termed the grammar-school aristocracy By 1 
: . oh y 
of Cyprus, a new and fruitful field of argument opens out. Ta * 
a party of English visitors who recently found themselves ig? 
friendly converse with the inhabitants of a prosperous mein 
tain village in the Kyrenia range the question: * How many 
people are there in this village?” elicited the reply: ‘Two friend 
thousand—and four hundred in London’! Anyone fan: Jia) them, 
with the social composition of Islington or Finsbury wil with: 
realise the significance of this answer. But it is not only im) was s 
Islington and Finsbury, though here they may lie thickest, tha} still s 
intimate contacts between Cyprus and Great Britain are to 6 climb 
found. The British social services exercise a strong pull} from 
especially the free medical service of the London hospital} nearly 
Transport is cheap and there is plenty of money in Cyprus Tako 
Families are divided as between Cyprus and Great Britain ang} came 
there is much coming and going. If the secondary school} broug 
and the episcopate are Athens-centred, it is certainly true @ the re 
say that the common people of Cyprus are London-centrel} quay 


They may hang out their blue and white Greek flags und “Star 
episcopal guidance, but have they really been called upon % tise in 
face the full implications of a change of national parentage) for hi 


There is little or no sign of any widespread attempt at comm of Af 
structive and informative propaganda on these lines in Cypmj the m 
itself—and indeed very little reference to this aspect of their | 
Cyprus question in the British Press. Water 

The Drogheda Committee on Overseas Information Servic of the 
has reminded us that we spend today some ten million pouty wail o 
a year on these services, and they suggest that we ought §§ shadoy 


spend some two millions more. The object of this expenditu® agains 
is said to include the support of our foreign policy and "§§ had m 
preservation of our Commonwealth and Empire. Surely, 6% he key 
within the framework of our present niggardly expenditu raising 
there should be available resources for a constructive effort @ tremb| 


propaganda involving the selection and presentation of fag their | 


and figures. It might well include a piece of careful resea™@Jimmob 
into the comparative social and economic amenities of life™}for wy 
Cyprus and those prevailing in the Greek islands of RhoM™@farewe 
and Crete. Nor does there seem to be any sound reason W%§ of the 


the Cyprus government broadcasting system—on which pe 
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tical issues have so far been tabu—should not be used for this 
se. It is indeed regrettable that the case against Enosis 
should go by default and that the one argument hitherto 
opposed to the pro-Greek claim should be an appeal to inter- 
national power politics coupled with _a persistent refusal 
(culminating in a slighting reference to Greek instability) even 
to discuss the question with a faithful and courageous allied 
nation. at 
But if an imaginative and reasoned case for British rule, 
involving perhaps a little social and economic research, lies 
outside the scope of our colonial service, it should at least 
avoid positive ineptitude. A sad example of such unwisdom 
was the prosecution last Easter of the Bishop of Citium, when 
he openly defied an order prohibiting the unauthorised use of 
a loud speaker during his Easter Sunday sermon. Having in- 
curred the odium of initiating a prosecution, the Government 
then incurred loss of face for inability to impose a penalty in 
face of strong currents of popular feeling. The present threat 
to enforce the sedition laws against propagandists for Enosis 
will inevitably involve the same double fatality. For though 
Archbishop Makarios may foreshadow a period of suppression 
comparable to the darkest days of the Nazi occupation—he has 
jn fact done so—he must know as well as we do that no such 
fate is in store for Cyprus. We are precluded by the force of 
ublic opinion, if by nothing else, from using those instruments 
f speech and thought control which can be handled effectively 
by Germans and Russians. The probable outcome of the 
present threat is therefore an orgy of provocation combined 
with a humiliating hesitancy which will add winged barbs to 
guch of the Archbishop’s utterances as will inevitably penetrate 
the meshes of government repression. How much better it 
would be to let him talk and answer him back. 


The Return of the Native 


By W. R. LOADER 


HE tugs cast off as the mailboat got steering way on 
her. Their little bridges were crowded with people who 
had friends in the big ship, friends going on leave, 
friends leaving the Coast for good. Urgently they waved up at 
them, shouting inaudible last-minute jocosities. No. 3 berth, 
with its litter of coloured streamers and now motionless cranes, 
was suddenly a long way away. Some of the send-off throng 
still stood there gazing after the receding liner, while others 
climbed yawning into their cars and switched their thoughts 
from past friendships to present whisky. The brief twilight had 
nearly faded. Winking yellow-white spearpoints spangled the 
Takoradi waterfront and climbed the hill behind it. There 
came a long blast on the mailboat’s air whistle as the pilot 
brought her dead into line with the harbour entrance, between 
the red light and the green light, between the massive main 
quay and the long, slender, Atlantic-averting mole. 
Standing in the wing of the bridge Smythe felt the lump 
rise in his throat when he heard the bugles. They were playing 
for him and for certain others. Like a last remote outpost 
of Africa the tarbooshed soldiers stood at the very end of 
the mole, facing the ship, with the sea surging almost up to 
their booted feet and puttee’d legs. Over the calm harbour 
water and through the darkening air came the long sad notes 
of the ‘Hausa Farewell,’ as melancholy as the last despairing 
wail of Orpheus watching Eurydice fade inexorably into the 
shadows. Smythe had tried to stiffen himself in advance 
against an attack of sentiment. When this moment came he 
had meant to turn to his wife and make a joke of it. Instead, 
he kept his gaze fixed on the little squad of buglers, slowly 
Taising his hand in a parting salute and trying to master a 
tremble of the lip. Finishing the call, the soldiers whipped 
their bugles from mouth to side. Their black faces were 
immobile. They showed no curiosity about the white men 
for whom they had sounded the valediction. A sudden 
farewell bedlam of noise broke out, the short, whiplash blasts 
of the mailboat’s siren, the hoarser steam-fed notes of the 
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tugs, shouts from the promenade deck, and the thin cries 
of the little group of Europeans posted on the mole near 
the buglers. Smythe felt the ship begin to heave as the 
Atlantic took hold of her. 

Goodbye, Smythe. After thirty years on the Coast, goodbye, 
good luck, and good riddance. You've been popular with us 
Africans, Smythe, you’ve been a fair-minded judge and a 
capable administrator, but we're glad to see the back of 
you. You and the others, you’ve had your chips. Time all 
the expatriates were repatriated. The black men are ready 
to take up the White Man’s Burden. It’s a sad occasion for 
you, no doubt, but you can’t expect us to show much grief. 
Yet we did our best, gave you a farewell dinner, made fine 
speeches, presented a solid gold bracelet to your wife. And 
the speeches weren’t just empty words, either. We know your 


worth. Ever since you were a cadet in the Service you’ve 
shown it. The country owes you a lot. But gratitude is 


always an uneasy load to carry, especially gratitude towards 
an alien ruler. You think it’s hard to be called an alien 
by men you've known all their lives ? But what else are you, 
Smythe? You speak our vernaculars and you're familiar 
with our customs, particularly the less savoury ones which 
brought us before your court, but you never thought of your- 
self as one of us. So why should we ? Maybe if you could 
have changed your colour we’d have been glad to keep you, 
but as it is you have to go. And really, Smythe, you haven't 
done badly out of us. A chief Commissioner is pretty big 
brass, practically God Almighty over a territory as big as 
Scotland. And the trimmings that went with the power, they 
were enjoyable, weren’t they ? A fine Residency, a retinue 
of servants, a string of polo ponies, and your CMG. We're 
sorry you didn’t pluck the final plum of a Governorship, but 
there never have been enough of those to go round. And 
there'll be even fewer in future. This Governor we've got 
now isn’t going to last much longer. So off you go, Smythe, 
and the others like you, off to Purley or Hendon or Bognor 
or Bournemouth, off to enjoy your pension and the quite fat 
sum you got as compensation for loss of career. You’ve done 
well by us. We haven't done too badly by you. 

Goodbye, West Africa, thought Smythe. He couldn't say 
it had ever been a home to him yet through the years it 
became the only place where he belonged. As the end of 
each tour of duty approached he used to thrill at the prospect 
of UK leave, but after spending his leave in moving from 
one relative’s house to another, finding that he had grown away 
from his family and lost touch with his friends, he fretted 
away the days until the mailboat sailed. Funny thing, some 
of the pleasantest moments he had spent in the UK since he 
joined the Service were at the Colonial Office, talking shop 
to other men on leave, feeling strange in a neat blue suit 
and stiff collar, with a bowler hat and umbrella dependent 
somewhere from a rack. That had been a temporary strange- 
ness, but this time when he landed at Liverpool the neat blue 
suit and the stiff collar would be his permanent uniform. He 
would be that pathetic object, an ex-proconsul, an old buffer 
harping on past glories to compensate for the lack of a future, 
setting up his souvenirs and his curios in some dim little 
suburban house. 

He remembered other old buffers he had seen going into 
an unwelcome retirement, boarding the ship at Lagos or 
Takoradi or Freetown. For them, too, the ‘ Hausa Farewell’ 
had been sounded. In all the glory of their rank they climbed 
the companion ladder, by-passing the Customs and being 
excused the tiresome formalities which people of the lesser 
sort had to face. For a little while longer they had remained 
clothed in the garment of their importance. They sat at the 
captain’s table and were pre-eminent at the captain’s cocktail 
parties. Younger men called them ‘sir’ and stood aside 


respectfully in the alleyways to let them pass. But when Africa 
receded and Europe approached, then the glory departed. Then 
their inside stories of intrigues in the Secretariat passed 
unheeded, and their tales of tribal wars and famous treks lost 
Sad and lonely, they 


meaning in the cooler northern air. 
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wandered round the periphery of the games deck, watching 
the less important passengers playing quoits and envying them 
their fun. Like Napoleon, their gaze was often directed astern, 
but unlike Napoleon’s the exile from which they shrank was 
exile in their own country. 

Now. unbelievably, it was his turn, his and those others 
who were axed by the new constitutional changes, a sacrifice 
to Africa’s latest god, Africanisation. With shame he had 
found himself worshipping at the new deity’s altar, striving 
to win a high priesthood in a faith to which he secretly gave 


no crcdence. But the efforts availed nothing. The mere 
ex :stence of the new god required h‘s own annihilation. There 


were too many such gods in the world today. In Burma, 
India and Pakistan they ruled, driving out the men like him- 
self and his friends from school and university. The air 
was thick with talk of abolition, pension, compensation, 
gratuity. An era was dying, and there were few besides him 
and his kind to mourn its death. 

He took a final look at the lights of Takoradi, and turned 
to leave the bridge. The captain came up to him. * Well, Mr. 
Smythe, I suppose in some ways you'll be sorry to leave? ’ 

‘Yes, captain. I’ve worked out here a long time, you know.’ 

‘All the same, it will be nice to get back home.’ 

“Yes. Yes, of course. 


A Choice of Sins 


DAVID ROBERTS 


No place like home, is there ?’ 


By 


E had Congregationalists, Baptists, Methodists, some 

Roman Catholics and the Church of Wales in our 

village. They agreed very little with each other on 
either the temporal or eternal planes; they agreed only in not 
permitting alcohol as a solvent of their griefs, but the Church 
of Wales atoned with afternoon tea, almost as though it were 
the Church of England. My friend Hugh Brodwell was 
Church of England; we heard his mother say so on his first 
day at school, and it seemed very mild and exotic. Mrs. 
Brodwell was vast and imposing as St. David's Cathedral, 
only no one raised any funds for her except Mr. Brodwell, who 
was always digging in the garden. People who knew said that 
this was what the Englishmen did. 

Mrs. Brodwell often talked to me about England: I sat 
at her feet like Millais’s boy while she pointed in that direction. 
She was keen on the Church of England, where she said boys 
could learn manners. Mr. Brodwell used to tramp in from 
the garden with the mud clinging to him, and I never knew 
whether her distaste was due to his lack of manners, or to 
the fact that it was the soil of Wales. 

Hugh and I were only children, which accounted for our 
parents’ friendship. We were often taken out together, and 
at Christmas Mrs. Brodwell said she would take us both to 
the bazaar at Wi.liamson’s, the Selfridges of Wales. This 
year, in addition to Father Christmas, there was a Moham- 
medan; a startling event, and one that had been the cause of 
some uncharitable sermons from all denominations. We were 
wild to see him; it was said that he could talk to snakes, and 
that at night Williamson’s put him back into the big, dark 
bottle in their window that had a prize offered for a correct 
guess as to its contents. 

Mrs. Brodwell tried to put the accent on Father Christmas, 
bat Hugh and I towed her massively into the presence of the 
Mohammedan. He was standing on a small dais, in the 
middle of the toy fair, surrounded by cobras and a python. 
He wore a fez and splendidly embroidered galabiyeh and 
although Mrs. Brodwell did not approve of this, she was 
mollified by the absence of a Welsh accent in the soft tones 
in which he addressed the reptiles. From time to time he also 
spoke to the audience, and his subject was comparative 
religion. Only those close to him could hear, and they were 


so accustomed to attacks on the Congregationalists, or the 
Baptists, or the Romans, that it was some time before they 
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realised that he was attacking all of them. Mrs. Brodwe]} 
was the first to do so, and she rebuked him in a loud voicg 
because he said the founder of Christianity took wine, Which 
was very wrong of him. He answered her by producing 
Bible and reading the account of the wedding at Canaan, 
* Water,’ he said, ‘or sherbet, is more suitable for a Mosley 
wedding.’ 

* Sherbet,’ echoed Hugh. 

‘Iss all wrong,’ said Mrs. Lewis, Methodist, ‘ iss symbolic 
wine only.’ 

* What is “ symbolic” please ?’ he asked 
up a cobra and was stroking it. 

* Non-alcoholic,’ said Mrs. Lewis. 

‘Does not say that in your Holy Book,’ he said. 

‘It was proper wine,’ said Mrs. Brodwell, * but it was only 
taken in moderation.’ 

‘You say Our Lord made the water into wine, wine that 
had the sin of drunkenness in it: you say that and call yourself 
Christian lady,’ said Mrs. Lewis. i 

‘I am Church of England,’ said Mrs. Brodwell. The 
Mohammedan had picked up several more cobras and wag 
wearing them as a necklace; the python was too large for this, J 
and appeared restive. 

‘Almost I spit in your face,’ said Mrs. Lewis. 

‘In your Holy Book it says forgivencss of enemies,’ said J 
the Mohammedan. 

“It says the Lord shall know his own, said Mrs. Lewis. 


He had picked 








“It says that many are called but few are chosen,’ said Mrs, 
Brodwell. 

I saw that the python had slid from the dais, and wag 
attracted by Mrs. Brodwell; she might weil have appeared j 
attractive to a python. 

‘In your Holy Book are many wise sayings, but it seems ¢ 
you do not know what they mean,’ said the Mohammedan. 

‘If the unrighteous advertise their error, how shall the 
heathen be converted ?’ said Mrs. Lewis, looking with regret 9 
upon Mrs. Brodwell, and with compassion upon the Mohan 
medan. Mr. Lewis was far past the pr-me of life. : 

‘In your religion,’ said Mrs. Brodwell, ‘a man may havef 
as many wives and concubines as he likes, and-do as he 
pleases with them: and your awful heaven is full of bad women 
for good men, and it is all-materialism and degradation, with? 
no rights for women. When a woman is fat and no longet 
attractive she is sold in the market like a—heifer,’ she said, 
unable to bring herself to say cow, ‘and you attack out 
religion because it permits us to take strong drink in moder 
tion.’ 

‘Iss no alcohol permitted to a Christian, said Mrs. Lewis 

‘It seems,’ said the Mohammedan to Mrs. Brodwell, * that 
the python likes you. He likes you very much. Sometimes 
instead of selling our otd, fat women, we give them to a 
python. He is also a k:nd of God.’ 

Mrs. Brodwell attempted to gesticulate. but found that both 
her arms were securely pinned down by the python’s coils} 
I had watched this taking place with the fasc ‘nation that thes 
creatures invariably induce. She fainted, but remained upright 
and rigid within the creature’s embrace. 

‘Here is the Garden of Eden in Williamson’s shop: 
need search ro longer,’ said the Mohammedan. ' 

‘Iss judgement of Heaven rendered on drunkenness any 
sin,’ said Mrs, Lewis, looking hopefully at the Mohammedag 
who, however, adopted a responsible attitude, and uncoiles 
the monster with a number of gestures and some well-chost@y 
words. / 

‘1 shall certainly report you,’ said Mrs. Brodwell, 
had recovered. 

‘Who will you report me to?’ asked the Mohammedat) 

‘Yes,’ said Mrs. Lewis, stroking the python, * who will you 
report him to?’ 

‘And what will you report me for?’ asked the Mohatty 
medan. 

‘And what will you report him for ?” asked Mrs. 
looking up into the eyes of the python’s master. 
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ART 


Sickert’s Dieppe 

Ir is over seventy years since Dieppe first 
threw its spell over Sickert. ‘In 1883," 
he wrote, ‘the year in which the portrait of 
Whistler’s mother was exhibited in the 
Salon, Whistler asked me to take charge of 
the picture, W hich I did, crossing by Die ppe. 
| have a clear recollection of the vision of 
the little deal case swinging from a crane 
against the star-lit night and the sleeping 
houses of the Pollet.” That was the year 
he met Degas, and for all but another forty, 
Dieppe was to be the pivot of his life. His 
mother had been to school there; for six 
years he made his home there; and always 
during this long period Sickert owned 
houses, flats, sheds, studios, dumps in Le 
Pollet, Dieppe and its environs. There he 
spent two honeymoons and there his second 
wife died. There he first met Gore and the 
Camden Town Group was conceived; 
there, bathing or gaming with Orpen (the 
accounts differ) he arranged to have himself 
put up for membership of the Royal 
Academy. And there he met, lived with and 
worked with all those members of the 
Anglo-French céterie which revolved around 
Bas Fort Blanc, the chalet, now totally 
destroyed, at the far end of the plage, 
belonging to Jacques-Emile Blanche and 
his parents. Blanche and Sickert were almost 
exact contemporaries, and life-long friends. 
Now M. Lapeyre has brought them together 
again in an exhibition at the museum in 
Dieppe. It is the first exhibition of Sickert’s 
work in France for fifty years. 

To an Englishman the occasion is pleas- 
ing, as well as touching, for there is no doubt 
which is the better painter. Blanche belonged, 
in spite of his great intelligence, to what 
Sickert called ‘the wriggle and chiffon school’ 
of facile portraitists which sprang from 
Boldini and included Sargent. His pictures 
here are of interest as records of their 
subjects—George Moore (who was always 
touching Blanche and everyone else for the 
loan of an opinion or two), a romantic 
black-hatted Gide (in the year of Les Caves 
du Vatican), Debussy, a sprightly young 
Coteau, a glimpse of a red-headed Sickert 
with his mother, Mauriac, Maeterlinck and a 
Mr. Punch-like Max Jacob. But just as it 
is hard for anyone who loves painting to see 
the country round St. Remy except through 
the eyes of Van Gogh, it is hard for us to 
see Dicppe except as Sickert has taught us 
to see it. Perhaps for this reason Blanche 
appears as superficial a topographer as he 
is of hands, bodies, backgrounds, and it is 
to the Englishman that we look for evoca- 
tions of a vanished age. (Even the frames, 
many of them, were made to Whistler’s 
design.) 

What an extraordinary mass of contradic- 
tions Sickert was! The fastid’ous man-of- 
the-world who loved life, secretive yet with 
a pession for striking public attitudes, the 


Jarceur who took his work with such deadly 


and un-British seriousness. Let us not torget 
that he had played with Irving and Mrs. 
Kendall and at Sadler’s Wells. In his 
earlier work—say up to 1910—an intense 
reticence is combined with a theatrical sense 
of light which dramatises every scene he 
depicts. There is a Venice picture in which 
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a group of figures going to church is 
brought dramatically to life by a sharp flood 
of light, as it were from the wings. So, in 
Dieppe, the upper half of St. Jacques is 
bathed in the sideways golden glow of the 
setting sun, while the pool of shadow in the 
Street rises to meet the night; or conversely, 
the statue of Duquesne is a mere foreground 
silhouette against the other side of the Place 
Nationale which still holds the light. There 
are two paintings in this exhibition, the 
genesis of which is described by Blanche. 
‘One 14th July,’ he wrote, ‘in the gardens 
decorated for the National Féte, | drove off 
the rag-tag and bobtail who were making 
fun of [Sickert’s}] painting. After a bro‘ling 
day, he was lingering before the old Hotel 
Royal, green-grey beneath a sky in which 
the moon was but a rose ring in the violet 
mist. Some soldiers in red breeches and 
white gaiters were promenading with light 
skirted girls. Sickert made notes of the 
values in a copy-book, the light being no 
longer strong enough to render them on the 
panel.’ Sickert, night and Dieppe! Surely 
these will always move us? yy. MIDDLETON 


CINEMA 
Three Coins in a Fountain. (Carlton.) 


JEAN NEGULESCO ushers in his latest film 
with such staggeringly beautiful photo- 
graphs of Rome, tracking a watery path 
from its superb fountains to the cascades 
at the Villa d’Este, that long before the 
credit titlkes have appeared one is in a 
romantic swoon. Hiscast, Dorothy McGuire, 
Jean Peters and Maggie McNamara, paircd 
with Clifton Webb, Rossano Brazzi and 
Louis Jourdan, end up in much the same 
condition, but before that their emotional 
affairs do not prosper in spite of the girls 
having tossed their coins into the Trevi 
fountain and wished their wishes. Miss 
McGuire, secretary to a_ distinguished 
author, suffers from an unrequited love for 
this vain sardonic fellow—this sort of part 
seems to have become engrained in Mr. 
Webb (it would be nice if someone would 
plane it off him); Miss Peters fights against 
falling in love with an impecunious Italian 
interpreter, Mr. Brazzi; _ little Miss 
McNamara, looking like a miniature 
Beatrice Lillie, temporarily loses her rich 
Prince, played with great charm by Mr. 
Jourdan, by confessing she has trickcd him 

and that she cannot play the piccolo. 
The trio of love stories with their joys, 
griefs and complications are happily woven 
into one another, sentiment, sophistication 
and humour taking their tree to entertain. 
In such surroundings, added to which is a 
visit to Venice, Jean Negulesco has done 
well to guide his tale, or rather John 
Secondari’s tale, with a feather-light hand, 
for the architectural glories spread across 
the CinemaScopic screen turn the affairs of 
men into an accompaniment rather than a 
theme, a background music of words to a 
superb solo of stone. The girls and their 
suitors do not obtrude, for however dire 
their distress and however many times the 
former pack their bags, hurling their dresses 
unfolded into suitcases—film heroincs are 
the only women in the world who pack like 
this—one knows that here is a fairy story. 
VIRGINIA GRAHAM 


TELEVISION and RADIO 


Ir is ridiculous and unnatural for a man 
talking on television to an audience of a 
mere million or so to pretend to be chatting 
to a few people ‘by their own firesides.’ 
Yet this in their efforts to be ‘natural’ at all 
costs is precisely what a number of talented 
and interesting television speakers do appear 
to assume. All this lighting up of cigarettes 
with a loud explosion of the match too close 
to the microphone, all this taking off and 
putting on again of spectacks merely in 
order to use the hands, all this grimacing 
into the eye of the camera is quite uncon- 
vincing and often embarrassing to watch. 
At the risk of stiffness it would be far better 
for the speaker who has something to say 
not to pretend at all, but to be as nervously 
direct as he feels inclined to be. 


Then there is another kind of pretence, 
Sir Malcolm Sargent is one of the few cffec- 
tive straight speakers on television. Why 
then in his short talk before the opening of 
the Proms did he try to put over on us all 
that coy business about not knowing whether 
he was in his own flat or in the Albert Hall? 
Why also did he allow his pet budgerigar 
to crawl all over him while he was talking? 
Sir Malcolm is an experienced enough show- 
man to know the old theatrical maxim that 
a live animal always steals the show. Had 
he been announcing the discovery of a 
tenth symphony by Beethoven we would not 
have paid much heed. Our attention was all 
on the bird. There was an almost audible 
gasp of relicf from all over Great Britain 
when it flew away. Let it be added that, 
when a fcw minutes later we really were 
taken in sight to the Albert Hall where Sir 
Malcolm reilly was concentrating on the job, 
all was forgiven and forgotten in one of the 
most purely pleasurable half-hours of tele- 
vision broadcast music that we have cnjoyed 
for a long time. 

Mr. Aidan Crawley in his ‘Viewfinder’ 
programme has long ago acquired the gift 
of speaking really naturally and directly 
without frills or affectation to his by now 
surely immense audiences. In this he is an 
example to many. As an interviewer, how- 
ever, and when his approach to us is more 
oblique, he is less at ease. When in a pub 
in Galway last week his body was carefully 
leaning on the bar his mind was not even as 
comfortable as that, but was tautly set upon 
Johnbulldozing his way over the Irish 
peasantry, extracting from them the infor- 
mation he was determined to procure, 
Though it may not have been premeditated, 
Mr. Crawley’s interviews in Southern 
Ireland threw a devastatingly clear light 
not only upon the difference between Celt 
and Saxon, but upon Anglo-Irish relation- 
ships over the centuries. 

MORAY MCLAREN 


THEATRE 


Keep ina Cool Place. By William Templeton. 
(Saville.) 

WHATNA ploys are yon they hae amang the 

bens an birkies oh? This notice certainly 

deserves to be written in the purest lallans, 

but the effort of translating it into those 

artificially cracked wood-notes is too much: 
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I shall have to do my best to cope in English 
with the blast of Scots folk-ways to which 
this comcdy by William Templeton treats us. 
Imagine the head of a clan, proud of his 
ancient name, proud of his sons, who is 
suddenly descended on by three of their 
wives and finds these gals to be not at all 
the thing. Marcus McLeod, played with 
great charm and sense of comedy by Rogrr 
Livesey, has only one course to take. The 
wives shall stay with him until they have 
acquired a proper sense of the behav:cur 
befitting members of his family. If, in order 
to persuade them to stay, he has to use 
violence, so much the worse for them. So 
Ilionka the Hungarian countess and Trixie 
the dancer and Leafy the girl with a sccret 
alternately shock and are shocked by the 
Highlands, bully and are bullied by Marcus 
McLcod. It is quite a sight to see Mr. 
Livesey doing his lioness-taming: he extracts 
the utmost from his role of kindly eccentric 
and, in so doing, makes a pleasant little 
comedy into something richer and dceper. 
He is well supported by Jean Cadell as the 
old family servant with opinions of her own 
and by James Gibson as the local Sunday- 
school teacher, keeping the Sabbath and 
much 2ddicted to whisky. As to the play 
itself, it has a good situation, but the first 
scene could do with speeding up and the 
last is somewhat excessively sentimental. 
ANTHONY HARTLEY 
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Selections 
BEETHOVEN Symphony No 


“The Eroica” 


Pro Musica Symphony, Tirnna 
(Horenstcin) 1-12” record I'L 8070 


3 in E flat 


Lélio or The Return to Life, 
Lyric Monodrama Op. 14B 

Soloists —Chorus and Orchestra of the 
N Paris Symphony Assoctation 
(Leibowitz) 1-12” record PL 8250 


BERLIOZ 


Concerto for Piano and Or- 
chestra No. 1 in E flat 
Concerto for Piano and 
Orchestra No. 2in A 
Oraztio Frugoni—Pro Musica Sym- 
phony, Vienna (Swarowsky) 

1-12” record PL 8390 


LISZ'1I 


MAHLER Das Lied von der Erde (The 
Song of the Earth) 

Soloists—Vienna Symphony Orchestra 
(A lemperer) 1-12" record PL 7000 


Bolero : La Valse : 
Espagnole Alborada del 
Gracioso : Pavane pour une 
Infante Défunte 


Orchestre Radio-Symphonique de Paris 
(Leibowitz) 1-12" record PL 8150 


SCHUBERT Der _hausliche 
Verschworenen) 
1 Act D.787 


Soloists—A kademie Kammerchor —Pro 
Musica Symphony,V ienna(Grossmann) 
1-12" record PL 8160 


RAVEL Rapsodie 


Krieg (Die 
Opera in 


Complete Catalogue from your Dealer 
or from 
VOX PRODUCTIONS (GB) LTD. 
123 OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.1 
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GRAMOPHONE RECORDS 


(RECORDING COMPANIES: B, Brunswick; 
C, Columbia; Cap, Capitol; D, Decca; 
H, HMV: OL, Oiseau-Lyre; P, Parlophone; 
S, Suprephon; T, Telefunken; V, Vox.) 
SHEER quantity of record'ngs as much as 
chronolog'cal priority demands first place 
for Beethoven in this review of romantic 
music on records. Of the symphonies the 
most important are two new versions of 
No. 6 by Karajan (C.33CX1124) and 
Toscan ni (H.ALPI129). Karajan’s is the 
more aff ctionate, and the record ng is better 
than the Toscanini, on which, as also on his 
No. 7 (H.ALPI119) the orchestral tone is not 
always ideal. There are attractive recd ngs 
of No. 4 by Krips on D.LXT2874, and of 
No. 1 by Andre on T.LGM65020. The 
recent Violin Concerto by Kulenkampff on 
Telefunkcn is poor, but the complete Violin 
Sonatas are finely done on five Brunswick 
records by Joseph Fuchs and Artur Balsam. 
Their splend d partnership, heard at its best 
in the most hackneyed, the Kreufzer, can 
be recemnx nded for them all, although there 
are serious rivals for some of the series 
Nos. 5 & 10 by Menuhin and Kentner on 
H.ALPI105, Nos. 5 & 7 by Czech artists on 
S.LPM128/129, and Nos. 7 & 10 by Ricci 
and Guida on D.LXT2942. Fuchs also takes 
part in a perfect perfoimance of the String 
Trio Op. 9 No. 3 and th: Serenade Op. 25 on 
B.AX1L1033. The Italian Quartet play the 
first of the Rasumovsky set with characteristic 
loveliness of tone and licence of interpreta- 
tion on D.LXT2856. Decca are issuing the 
Piano Senatas done by Backhaus who at his 
best, as in the first movement of Op. 22, is 
superlative. Others so far received may seem 
rather dry, but a comparision with Gulda’s 
performance of No. 3 on D.LXT2938, fine 
as that is as piano-playing, quickly reveals 
the maturity and imagination of Backhaus’s 
readings. Finally there is Fidelio (H.ALP 
1130/1/2). As so often happens, the two 
main roles, by Médl and Windgassen, sound 
as difficult and unvocal as they are, and 
Jurinac and Frick provide more beautiful 
singing. But the general level is very high, 
the ensemble is exceptionally well balanced 
and coherent, and the w' ole conception under 
Furtwangler is magnificently dramatic. 

There is a spate of other romantic opera, 
though none so true to the adjective as this. 
Rossini’s gay Cenerentola is recorded on 
H.ALP1147/8/9 in the Glyndebourne per- 
formance, brilliantly sung all round, and 
in some ways even more enjoyable than in the 
theatre, since the wonderfully smooth, 
rich coloratura singing of Marina de 
Gabarain, which did not always come across 
there, can be fully heard. Equally enchanting 
and evcn more dazzling coloratura is offered 
in some excerpts from Gounod’s Mireille on 
D.LXT2898, sung by Mado Robin, so 
sweetly and so high that one might wonder 
if the turntable were not revolving at 78 
instead of 33. On the reverse side is the Mad 
Scene from Lucia, which suits her less well 
but claims attention, if for noth:ng clse, for 
the astonish:ng and truly musical B flat in alt 
at the end. Although she cannot compete 
with this, Renée Doria in Act I of Tales of 
Hoffman (C.33CX1150/1/2) also gives pleas- 
ure, but thereafter the performance, like the 
work, declines in interest, in spite of the 
pretty-voiced Antonia of Geori Boué. The 
Decca Cavalleria with Monaco is slightly 
better than his recent Pagliacci, but does not 
challenge the recent Bjérling version. 

Vox offer more familiar Schubert on 
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PL6690, where Frugoni, with a rather hea 
hand, plays the Wanderer Fantasia ang 
Op. 90 set of Impromptus. Schnabel’s fine 
performance of the Op. 142 set is available 
complete on H.BLP1030, very closely 
rivalled by Curzon’s of Nos. 3 & 4 from 
them on D.LWS5108. Toscanini’s Otherwisg 
first-rate version of the C major Symphony 
(H.ALPI120) is robbed of some of the 
expected delight by a hint of pedantry in the 
tempi, some of which would have been more 
welcome in the Italian Quartet’s playing of 
the A minor and B flat Quartets on D.LXT 
2854/5. In its place they offer an unsur. 
passed swectness of tone that is too much to 
resist. For a more authentic style there is the 
D minor, played by the Vienna Philharmonig 
Quartet, on T.LGX66016. Telefunken also 
offer the Arpeggione Sonata (LGX66015), 

This is backed by several short piece 
Schumann, who is as abundantly recordeu gg 
Beethoven. There are thrce versions of the 
Cello Concerto, with so little to choose 
among them that they are best recommended 
by their reverse sides—two less familiar 
Schumann concertante pieces on V.PL7680, 
a Cello Concerto by J. C. Bach on Cap.CTL 
7041, and the Tchaikovsky Rococo Variations 
on D.LXT2895. The two great song-cycles, 
Dichterliebe end Frauenliebe und Leben, both 
ideally sung, by Souzay and Ferrier, are 
offercd on D.LXT2869 and D.LW5089, 
Cantelli’s new version of the Fourth Syms 
phony (H.BLP1044) is slightly less sympa- 
thetic than Krips’s on D.LXT2887, which is 
well paircd wth Mendelssohn's Italian, 
Curzon’s superb performance of the Fantasia 
in C (D.LXT2933) is much preferable to 
Scherzer’s (P.PMD.1010), wh'ch is below her 
standa:d. Of the two very cqually matched 
new versions of the Etudes Symphoniques, 
Schumann-lovers may prcfer Cortot’s (H.AL 
P1142) for its pairing with Carnaval, to 
Katchcn’s (D.LXT2869), which is backed by 
Franck’s Prelude, Chorale and Fugue. There 
is more Franck on D.LXT2905, where the 
Symphony is much commended by Furt- 
wingler’s imaginative interpretation. The 
Piano Quintet is excellently done on Cap.CTL 
7045, and on C.33CX1118 Casadesus gives a 
lyrical performance of the Symphonic Varia- 
tions, <dmirably backed by D'Indy’s sim- 
larly conceived Symphony on a_ Trench 
Mountain Song, which he persuades us could 
be equally popular. 

Another rare concertante piece with piano 
appears on D.LXT2932 in Liszt’s Totentanz, 
excitingly prophetic of Bartok and a welcome 
change frem the two pianos concertos. For 
the less adventurous the first of these may 
be had on T.LGX66022, well played by 
Poldi Mildner, with the Weber Konzertstiick 
or the two handsomely united, by Frugoni, 
on V.PL8390. More magnificently demonic 
Liszt can he heard in the astonishingly 
‘modern’ Dante Symphony on B.AXTL1034. 
To the same world, in several senses, belongs 
Berlioz’s Lélio, a sequel to the Fantastic 
Symphony, and very much more fantastic 
(V.PL8250). Finally two similarly eccentric 
later romantics—Mahler, whose First Sym- 
phony, a stimulating but immature work, is 
recorded with equal excellence on V.PL8050 
and Cap.CTL7042; and Wolf, recitals of 
whose songs are given by Hotter (C33CX 
1162) and Boyce (OL.50026). Boyce’s voice 
is the lesser and he is apt to be too playful, 
but his choice is more varied and in the 
Harfenspieler songs, which appear on both, 
his intepretation has more continuity. 


COLIN MASON 
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Letters to the Editor 





THE CRISIS IN THE 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND 

Sir Compton Mackenzie this week 
trails his coat in the regions of the past. If 
memory is, as a thoughtful schoolboy once 
paid, the thing we forget with, Sir Compton's 
mental process is a wonderfully reconstruc- 
tive exception. P : 

What | am chiefly concerned with is his 
obvious intention to throw a spanner in the 
machinery of the relations between the 
Church and its adherents. He writes, 
seemingly with an excess of contempt, of a 
' preposterous little Tappertit of a purveyor 
of discreditable books called Kensit,—a not 
very happily-phrased comment upon a man 
who presumably is not in a position to defend 
himself. One who is abreast of the current 
talk about what is understood to be objec- 
tionable literature, but too young to know 
the meaning of the word Kensit, might be 
led into the belief that the notability con- 
cerned had a tendency in that direction. One 
ought to be careful about one’s adjectival 
outpourings. 

Mr. Kensit was, in the opinion of very 
many people, a sound and staunch Church- 
man who had the full courage of his religious 
convictions and did not hesitate to pillory 
those clergy and laity who, in his view, 
practised the setting at nought, when they 
thought fit, of the teaching of the Prayer 
Book and the Thirty-Nine Articles, and he 


had behind him a large body of sincere 
members of the Establishment. 
Sir Compton had, and _ possibly _ has, 


leanings towards ritualism and indeed gives 
us the surprising information that, at the 
tender age of fifteen, he was a fervid suppor- 
ter of the romanising extremists and leaned 
so far in that direction that, at a Protestant 
demonstration he was * privileged’ to throw 
a cauliflower, in derision apparently, at the 


platform, the missile striking Colonel 
Saunderson, an outstanding champion of 
Protestantism whom I had the privilege of 
hearing in spontaneous vigour on similat 
platforms 

The same callow lad (so Sir Compton 
states) gave himself the further privilege of 
assisting another such to escape from the 
alleged religious tyranny of his _ friend’s 


father, but the qualifying martyr, it appears, 
was ignominiously taken back to the perse- 
cuting houschold. Perhaps they did things 
differently at the end of the last century but 
one would think that the right and prope 
way of dealing with those bright sparks 
would have been to extend them over the 
parental knee and with the indispensable cane 
make the impression upon thei! 
respective persons. 

The same romanising tendencies are today 
apparent in the Church of England, unfor- 
tunately practised by persons who feel more 
broadminded than fundamental truth per- 
mits. Anglican churches can easily be found 
in which the Mass is openly celebrated and 
confessions heard. Not long ago the preacher 
in a well-known centre of religious belief 
gave himself the privilege of preaching what 
Was from first to last a -diatribe against 
Protestantism, so named, and a belittlement 
of those who hold that belief. 

It has been said by an ecclesiastic that the 
Church of England is an umbrella under 


necessary 


which all kinds of beliefs can be sheltered. 
No wonder that the orthodox Roman Catholic 
Church looks with disdain upon Anglicans 
who imitate the habiliments and devotional 
methods of a Communion which they are 
supposed, in theory, to repudiate—Yours 
faithiully, 

W. JAMES 


Lancaster Gate, W.2 


WORMS IN THE GERMAN APPLE 
Sir,—Having read Herr Ernst Friedlaender’s 
commentary on ‘The Strange Case of Dr. 
John’ in your issue of August 6, I was highly 
embarrassed over your correspondent’s com- 
placent attitude towards this unprecedented 
case. 

Everybody will agree with Herr Friedlaen- 
der when he describes the case of Dr. John 
as ‘a political scandal of the first order.’ But 
I disagree with him when he comes to the 
conclusion that the head of the German 
federal security service deserted to the East 
simply because he was suffering from a perse- 
cution mania, because he is a man with an 
anti-Nazi complex. Let Dr. John ve a labile 
character, let us confirm beyond doubt that 
he has unwisely chosen the wrong micro- 
phones to broadcast his charges against the 
Bonn government. But let us be fair as to 
the supposed motives of Dr. John’s escape. 

It is widely felt by the German public—an 
important factor which Herr Friedlaender has 
not mentioned—that Dr. John might have 
had his good reasons to go. Several German 
newspapers, very few indeed—for instance the 
Frankfurter Rundschau, the Siiddeutsche 
Zeitung (Munich), the Weser-Kurier (Bremen) 
and the news magazine Der Spiegel (Ham- 
burg)}—have repeatedly given evidence of 
resurgent Nazism in the administration, and 
harshly criticised Dr. Adenauer’s government, 
which actually boasts of several former high- 
ranking Nazis. May I call to your attention 
that many ex-chairmen of denazification 
chambers as well as former employees of the 
occupation forces had to overcome great diffi- 
culties and animosity when they tried to get 
back to positions in private life, where in the 
meantime former party members of the 
NSDAP were powerful again. 

Remember the Nazi speech par excellence 
delivered to the public by Dr. Pecco Bauwens, 
president of the German Football Association 
on the occasion of the victory of the German 
team in the world championship final ! (Dr. 
Bauwens has since been re-elected president.) 
Remember the scandalous affair, when 
it became known that Mr. Dag Ham- 
marskjéld, General Secretary of the UN, re- 
fused to accept Dr. Peter Pfgiffer as German 
‘observer’ to the UN, as was planned by 
Dr. Adenauer’s Foreign Office. Dr. Pfeiffer, 
German diplomat since 1926, became a mem- 
ber of the Nazi party in 1940 (!) and sent 
that famous message of loyalty from Algiers 
to Hitler before the Allies captured him after 
their landing in Tunisia. Rumour has it 
that now he will be sent to Tokio to occupy 
the position of German ambassador. 

Let us recall that one of Chancellor 
Adenauer’s closest advisors, State Secretary 
Dr. Hans Globke, is the author of the com- 
mentary on the ill-famed discriminatory 
racial laws of Hitler, known as the Niirn- 
berger Gesetze, which led to the mass murder 
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of six millions of innocent Jewish people 
from all over Europe. And remember finally 
the protests of several federal ministers when 
the British Secret Service dealt the initial 
blow to the Naumann circle, an allegedly 
Nazi underground conspiracy. 

In his article Herr Friedlaender continues: 

He [Dr. John] sees Nazis, feels Nazis, smells 
Nazis wherever he goes in Germany.’ Herr 
Friedlaender should have used his irony for a 
worthier purpose since his tersely written 
phrase, though exaggerated, contains a bitter 
truth, I am a student, 25 years old. I 
remember a professor at the Munich Gisela- 
Oberschule in 1943, who ordered us to shout 
four times, * Heil Hitler,” when he entered 
the classroom because the first three times 
we did not salute loud enough. This gentle- 
man, Dr. Anton Pfeiffer, brother of Dr. Peter 
Pfeiffer, is actually German ambassador in 
Brussels. 

It is not true to say, as Mr. Sefton Delmer 
did, and still does in the Daily Express, that 
the Federal Republic is a renazified country. 
But Herr Friedlaender’s assertion *. . . if there 
was any worm in the West German apple in 
1954, its name was Otto John. And he has 
left the apple’ is not true either. 

We still have many worms.—yYours faith- 
fully, 

KLAUS ARNSPERGER 
Georgenstrasse 86, Miinchen 13, Germany 


SCOTTISH ROYAL COMMISSION 


Sir,—In the article on the Royal Commission 
on Scottish affairs (Spectator, August 6) Mr. 
Sturrock tightly indicates that the Commission 
was set up owing to Scottish Nationalist 
pressure. He rightly states that neither a 
plebiscite nor a Commission provides a substi- 
tute for the United Kingdom Parliament. Nor 
does a United Kingdom Parliament meet the 
needs of a self-respecting Scottish nation. 
Clearly the UK Parliament does not give a 
means of enabling Scotland to make the most 
of its own material resources. 

As one who believes in self-government 
not only for Scotland but for all countries, 
may | explain why ? 

In the House of Commons are 7] 
Scots MPs and 512 English that 
even if the whole 71 Scots MPs were returned 
as Scottish Nationalists, unless the English 
Members were willing to let Scotland have a 
National Parliament of her own, so long as 
the UK Parliament has control Scotland must 
suffer. We shall recall that no less than 
eleven times Scottish Home Rule Bills have 
been introduced into the House of Commons 
since 1908 by Scots MPs and none of those 
Bills had less than 80 per cent. of the Scots 
MPs voting in support Even then the 
United Kingdom Parliament failed to pass a 
Scottish Home Rule measure. Further: in 
1913 Mr. Asquith’s government made a 
definite promise to the Scottish people at a 
demonstration in Edinburgh that his govern- 
ment had decided to introduce and pass a 
measure of self-government for Scotland as 
soon as the Irish measure (which was then 
being debated) had been But the 
1914 war came before the Irish Bill had been 
finally completed. 

Before the late Labour government, of 
which Mr. Attlee was head, came into office 
in 1945 the British Labour Party had pre- 
viously committed itself to a Self-Goveriament 
for Scotland measure but after Labour gained 
office it failed to implement that promise. 

Would Mr. Sturrock indicate what steps 
Scottish Nationalists should now take in 
order to secure a legislature in Scotland for 


there 
ones so 


passed 
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the management and control of Scottish 
affairs ?-Yours faithfully, 

R. E. MUIRHEAD 
Scotland 


Meikle Cloak, Lochwinnoch, 


SCIENCE AND PROGRESS 


Sir,—As another ‘ regrettably unscientific and 
untheological person’ I sympathise with Sir 
Carleton Allen on the horns of his painful 
dilemma. But ‘dilemma’ implies only two 
alternatives: in this case, acquiescence with 
scientific advance on the score of expediency, 
or attempts to restrict progress which, as the 
writer points out, lead inevitably to a reductio 
ad absurdum. 

In the first part of his article Sir Carleton 
queries the existence of a moral problem in 
this connection, but later he suggests that 
the ‘real worlds to conquer lie within man 
himself.’ Surely this is a moral problem and 
one with which I warmly agree. 

Perhaps we are lost in a maze rather than 
poised on a dilemma. Those who live by a 
definite theology postulate a * Guardian in 
the Tower’ at the centre of things who will, 
when asked, point the way out. Those of us 
who claim no certitude as to the final answer 
must seck a way through co-operation instead 
of conflict in human affairs. 

Some of us feel that a light is thrown on 
the road by the Adoption Committee for Aid 
to Displaced Persons. The response to 
human need is not limited by nationality, 
creed or political expediency, nor does it 
confine itself only to material aid, indeed the 
stronger emphasis is on human contact and 
friendliness with these lost people who are 
suffering still from the effects of war and 


racial intolerance. 

Advance on these lines may be small but 
it is sure. Man’s passion to conquer his 
environment will continue but this may be 


less destructive to himself if alongside with 
scientific advance there 
human interdependence 

If some * wise person a * better’ 
way, I, too, shall be ‘humbly grateful’ ! 
Yours faithfully, 


grows a sense of 


can show 


O. M. POPPLEWIILI 


Barton, Fordcombe, Kent 


Hedge 


rRUTH AND THE 
Sir,-My dictionary gives first among its 
definitions of the word * deceit *: * conceaiment 
of the truth.” Mr. Cameron won't have this, 


DYING 


and insists that deceit means ‘saying what 
is not the case.” Telling lies ts, of course, a 
form of deceit, but it is not the only form 


Assuredly, one does not call all concealment 
of the truth deceit. Deceit Is a_ pejora- 
tive word, and one applies it only to those 
cases of concealment one disapproves of or 
condemns as being calculated to mislead. 

It is customary for nurses who know that 
a patient’s condition is likely to prove fatal 
to conceal that knowledge from the patient. 
Hence, when a Bishop says to a meeting of 
nurses, ‘It is no part of your duty as nurses 
to deceive patients. You should not lie to 
them or (my italics) pretend that they are 
recovering when you know that their condi- 
tion is likely to prove fatal,’ those nurses are 
hound to ask themselves whether, in 
concealing from. their patients (as_ they 
do) the truth about their condition when that 
condition is likely to prove fatal, they are 
not deceiving their patients and whether in 
behaving (as they do) as if they believed 
such patients were going to get better, they 
are not pretending, and thus doing what the 
Bishop considers wrong. 
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Mr. Cameron robustly denies any such 
reading of the Bishop's injunction, which he 
tells us means no more than this: that while 
it is no part of a nurse’s duty to enlighten 
patients when their condition is likely to prove 
fatal, she should not positively lie to them 
when their death is imminent. 

I did not and do not see that this last 
proposition is the logical equivalent of the 
Bishop's original injunction. Moreover, I 
believe that if the Bishop had uttered Mr. 
Cameron's words to the nurses, and not his 
own, his speech would not have made the 
headlines, and this controversy would never 
have arisen. 

A last word on ‘rhetorical.’ Just as Mr. 
Cameron recognises only one sense of deceit, 
namely ‘saying what is not the case,’ so, 
notice, does he recognise only one sense of 
* rhetorical,” namely, * pertaining to the art 
of rhetoric.’ Others will know that it also 
means ‘artificial or extravagant in language.’ 

Yours faithfully, 

MAURICE CRANSTON 
Hieheate, N.6 


THE ABDICATION STORY 
Sik,-I am pleased that my article drew a 
long and critical commentary from Mr. 
Connell on some of the Abdication sources. 
I must confess that I did not notice quite the 
same degree of discernment in his recent 
Daily Sketch articles. Unlike him, I believe 
the * official papers’ would add much to our 
knowledge of acts and motives during the 
time and that persons hitherto silent have 
important evidence to add. On this point, 
however, both of us must wait and 
Yours faithfully, 


sec. 
GFORGFE CURRY 
Columbia, South Carolina 

SELECTORS’ CHOICE 

Sir,—I cannot claim to have read all the 
criticisms of the Selection Committee which 
has recently chosen seventeen players to rep- 
resent us in Australia. Those which I have 
read--about a dozen or so—have been, on 
the whole, favourable to the committee. Some 
critics would have preferred Trueman to 
Tyson, others would have liked a left-hand 


batsman to have been included, and one 
would have chosen Sheppard as _ captain 
rather than Hutton, but the comments are 


mild, and most people seemed to think that 
the selectors had done a good job. It was 
surprising therefore to read that, according 
to Mr. C. B. Fry, the selectors ‘have been 
pasted with all sorts of sinfulness by the 
critical pachyderms: favouritism, snobbery, 
old-school-tie mania, obtuseness to merit, 
anti-Huttonitis, pro-Tysonism and _ other 
imbecilities.. May I ask where Mr. Fry read 
anything which would justify his statement ? 
Yours faithfully, 

W. JOHN TRISTRAM 

Rhos Abbey Hotel, Rhos on Sea, Colwyn Bay 


VIX AND THE VASE 


Sir,—-May I draw your attention to an error 
that has slipped into the very fascinating 
article by Darsie Gillie, ‘ Chatillon, Vix and 
the Vase,’ in your issue of August 6? 

It says there: ‘The objects found showed 
that it’ (the Celtic town in question) ‘ had 
flourished in the seventh, sixth and perhaps 
fifth century BC, at the end of the era called 


Halstattian, after a type-site in Switzer- 
land. 3 

Hallstatt, the remains of whose culture 
can be admired in the museum of Vienna 


1954 


and in that of Hallstatt itself, ang y 
famous salt-mine has been worked since 
historic days, is situated in Austria, jp 
region beloved by tourists, called Salzkam. 
mergut, and not in Switzerland, 

An excellent account for the general Teader 
of the place and its ancient culture has rm 
cently been given by Dr. F. Morton, Cirectog 
of the museum at Hallstatt, in his 
Hallstatt und die Hallstattzeit, Hallstatt, 1954 
Yours faithfully, ’ 

K. PRZIBRAM 
Vienna XIII, Mantlergasse l6a 


THE CROWN 

AND THE FREE CHURCHES 
Sir,-In a recent issue you gave space to ag 
enquiry and a reply, as to why ministers of 
the Established Church of Scotland should 
not be entitled to seats in the House of Lord, 
No suggestion was made that in the interes 
of justice and democratic equality ther 
should be an alteration in the law of th 
land. 

May J submit this question: Is it a faig 
condition of things in a democratic county 
that at the Coronation the Sovereign shalj 
take a vow promising to maintain the Churd 
of England and its clergy in all its privileges, 
thus showing a partiality to one Church and 
by implication, excluding other Church 
from any such privileges ? Many disabilities 
of the members of the Free Churches have 
been removed, as they were admitted to be 
an intolerable wrong to about half th 
citizens of the country—entry to the older 
Universities, Chairs or Fellowships, Heads of 
Grammar schools, etc. 

Scant recognition is made at the Coronation 
of the Free Churches, and no protest is 
voiced by leaders of the Established Church 
that their fellow Christians in the Free 
Churches are not treated as equally worthy 
of notice by the Sovereign, for their scholar 
ship and spiritual influence in the life of the 
nation, and work for the community.—-Youn 
faithfully, HENRY KNOWLES 
Wharfedale, 13 Brierly Road, Bournemouth 


THE OLDEST INN 


Sir,—Sir Compton Mackenzie, in his most 
entertaining *Sidelight’ on Somerset, raises 
an interesting point when he mentions thé 
claim of the ‘George Inn,’ Norton St. Philip, 
Somerset— a most romantic hostelry "—to b¢ 
the oldest licensed house in England. 

The * George,’ it is said, has served as aa 
inn since 1379. There are about twenty inng 
reputed to have been in existence before oa 
date, among the best-known being the * 
Fighting Cocks,’ St. Albans (795), the * Bell, 
Finedon (1042), the ‘ Ostrich,’ Colnbrook 


Sti 


Es 





(1106), the ‘Old Trip to Jerusalem,’ (1189) | 


and the ‘Salutation,’ Nottingham. the 
* Angel,’ Grantham (1213), the * Mitre, (1230) 


and the ‘Golden Cross,’ Oxford, the * Angel, § 


Blyth, Nottinghamshire (1270), the * Georgé 
and Dragon,’ Speldhurst (1270) and the 
*Maid’s Head,” Norwich (1287). 

With the possible exception of the * Old 
Fighting Cocks,” which according to on@ 
authority may incorporate part of the old 
Abbey water-gate, I believe that all of thes¢ 
old inns, including the ‘George, were 
originally built as hospices by the Church, 
But I doubt whether it would be possible to 
establish the exact age of any of them— 
Yours faithfully, 

L. R. N. PERCEY 

The Licensed Victuallers’ Defence Leagug 
181 Queen Victoria Street, E.C4 
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When you photograph an attractive face or 
an interesting place, give your camera a 
proper chance by loading with an Ilford 
film. Make your choice between HP3 (the 
high speed film for subjects in action and 
exposures in poor light); FP3 (the fine 
grain film for high quality enlargements) 
and Selochrome (the outdoor film for 
sparkling snapshots). You can’t go wrong 
with any of these famous films — you'll get 
a good picture every time. 


ROLL FILM No. HPS & FPS SELOCHROME 
127 2s 7d 2s 3d 
120 & 620 2s 11d 2s 7d 
116 & 616 3s 8d one OD 4% 
*828 2s 3d _- 


*Available in FP3 only 
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Early Recollections 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 233 
Report by A. M. O.S. 


A priz’ 
whicn could be personal and genuine (but so far unpublished) or pure fiction, fathered on any 
prominent historical or public figure. 

The entries for this competition were fairly 
eveniy d vided betwecn the genuine and the 
spuvi; but | regret to add that most of the 
g«nu.ne recollect ons seemed to me deplor- 


zbly flat. Whether or not truth imitates 
fiction, it secms clear that fiction can improve 
upon fact—.n this competition, anyhow. 
Th: spoof recollections best worth mention- 
ing (nut including the winners) were those 
of Judas (P.bwob), Joad (Katy), Pepys 
(Douglas Hawson), Darwin (R. B. Brown- 
ing), Lady Godiva (Nancy Gunter) and 
Roger Bannister (R. M. Anthony). None 
of the g: nu:ne ones came anywhere near to 
the fascinating story of Sir Edmund Gosse 
and the leg of mutton in quality, but good 
oncs were sent in by Miss G. O. Jones, who 
remembered sprinkling pepper on the milk 
pudding; David Heggie, who related in 
verse how he was persuaded when very 
young to pick up a hot horseshoe; and 
M. Callaghan who, sent out to buy hairpins, 
was asked by the shopgirl:* What kind?’ and 
replied, primly: ‘ Ladies’, please.’ 


For winners I have chosen two genuine 
recollections, one amusing, the other inter- 
esting, by J. Aitken and P. M. respectively; 
a fict-onal recollection by M. R. Tannahill; 
and an entry in characteristically neat verse, 
whose classification I cannot be quite sure 
about, by R. Kennard Davis. They share 
the prize equally. 


PRIZES 


(J. AITKEN) 


When I was about two years old, my younger 
sister was christened in an Edinburgh church. 
A large congregation stayed on after morning 
service to be present at the ceremony. At the 
conclusion the minister, a dignified and reverend 
old man in black Geneva gown and doctor’s 
hood, asked those present to pray for the father 
and mother of the child. At that moment a 
small! figure shook herself free from restraining 
hands, and, plucking at his gown, said in clear 
childish treble, ‘And me too.’ 

So my earliest recollection is of my face being 
pressed close against my young uncle’s coat, 
as, with great presence of mind, he picked me 
up, and carried me out of the church. Sucha 
spontaneous outburst was an unseemly and 
startling interruption of the order and decorum 
of Presbyterian worship. 


(P. M.) 


At about the age of four I was one day sitting 
on the carpet watching an aunt do her hair at 
the dressing-table mirror when the door 
behind me opened, and to my astonishment I 
realised I was seeing my mother come in, 
although I had not turned to look. I still 
remember my thrill of excitement at this strange 
discovery about the nature of mirrors—and 
also my utter inability to explain what had 
caused my cry of delighted surprise. 


(M. R. TANNAHILL) 


(Extract from an Autobiography by the 
Editor of the Spectator.) 

Often, in after years, it is surprisingly difficult 
to estimate the value of one’s early recollections. 
Does one actually remember an incident, or is 
memory but a composite of the casual reminis- 
cences of other people? 

Of one case alone, in my early life, can I 


of £5 was offered for the most surprising, interesting or amusing‘ Earliest Recollection, 


say without hesitation, ‘I remember. . . .’ 


Indeed, the occasion impressed itself upon me 
so vividly at the time that I knew then, and 
with remarkable clarity for a four-year-old, 
that here was an experience I should never 
forget. Perhaps the future was casting its 
shadow before. Perhaps I sensed the first 
stirrings of the primeval urge to conquer. 
Whichever was the case, the encounter with 
the man to whom I was then introduced held 
something of the frightening quality of a 
nightmare. I know I shivered when my 
Mother said, ‘Now Walter dear, shake hands 
nicely. This is Mr. Kingsley Martin.’ 


(R. KENNARD DAVIS) 


I remember, I remember 
The house where I was born, 

The nursery, with its wallpaper 
By tiny fingers torn, 

The dining-room, the drawing-room, 
The servants’ huddled lairs; 

But the thing that always beats me, is, 
I can’t recall the stairs! 
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I try to reconstruct the place, 
Lying awake at night, 

And wonder, did that staircase 
Wind epaeee left or right? 


Where did it reach the landing? 
How did it leave the hall? 

Sometimes I think the blessed house 
Had got no stairs at all! 

I remember, I remember, 
As clearly as can be 

The kitchen and the scullery, 
The bathroom (H & C), 

But how I reached my bedroom, 
Or left the floor below— 

The place has been demolished, and 
I'll never, never know! 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 236 
Set by Guy Kendall 

} For the usual prize competitors are asked 
to write, in not more than 12 lines of verse 
or 150 words of prose, what they think 
Cordelia might have said if she had cared 
tell her father the whole truth on the occasion 
set forth in King Lear, Act I, Scene I, 
Competitors are at liberty to make her a 
modern Cordelia if they so wish. 

Entries, addressed ‘Spectator Competition 
No. 236,’ 99 Gower Street, London, W.C., 
must be received not later than August 31, 
Results in the Spectator of September 10, 


Country Life 


At odd times when I have been up in the 
hills I have come upon casualties among 
sheep, sheep that have perished by drowning 
or falling and others that, hidden from the 
searching eyes of the shepherd and his dogs, 
have been done to death by maggot or infec- 
tion. Only once, and that recently, have I 
been in the distressing situation of watching 
a stricken ewe and not being sure what I 
should do about it The ewe in this case 
had fallen down a cliff. Her legs were in- 
jured and she probably had internal injuries. 
She lay straddled on two or three small rocks, 
her neck outstretched and her breathing heavy 
ind slow. A fly or two kept alighting on her 
eyes and up on the cliff stood her bewildered 
lamb. I felt it my duty to put the ewe out 
of her misery, but I had nothing with which 
1 could decently make an end of her suffering. 
1 walked round the lake on the shore of 
which she had fallen, hesitating about doing 
what -had to be done and not sure whether 
| had the right, if the ewe had no internal 
injurics and could still, with care, maintain 
the life of her lamb. When I came back I 
found to my relief that the ewe had died. 
1 thought of carrying the lamb back with 
me, but the way was long and rough and I 
was not sure that I could catch it. Fortuna- 
tely, on the road home, I met the shepherd 
and told him about the lamb, which eased 
my mind a great deal. 


Poor Jack 

My friend R., who lives very much in his 
past now, was telling me of the labourers 
he knew in the days when the lakes that are 
our water supply were being transformed into 
reservoirs. “Me an’ Jack Rugby,’ he said, 
pointing out in an aside that the man’s name 
was not Rugby but that he came from that 
place, ‘Me an’ Jack Rugby wass fireman an’ 
engineer on the little train that ran up in them 
hills. Old Jack said one day it wass goin’ 
to be hard to get up on account of frost, 
an’ it wass. It wass. We slipped an’ had to 
jump. They had a check point that threw 
the train off the line so it wouldn't go 


crashin’ down into the valley an’ kill some 
body, see? I jumped into mud. They had 
to bring up a horse to pull me out. Poor 
Jack broke his arm. He jumped the other 
way. He wass alright after until one day he 
was “spraggin’” a truck. The iron caught 
somehow an’ pitched him up in the air. I 
see him turn three somersaults before he 
come down on his head. He wass nevef 
the same again, old Jack Rugby. Never 
quite in his right senses, if you know what 
I mean.’ 


Descriptive Names 

When names are given to places and things 
in Wales they are fond of adding adjectives 
so that when one has them translated one 
finds many a white stream, white rock, red 
rock, black lake or blue field and many a 
place that sits on the brow of a hill, at its 
foot or on the summit. I have fished in the 
yellow lake, the lake of the grey cheek and 
the well of the moon. I have looked into 
the well of the frog, followed the dark stream 
past the house in the trees and sheltered in 
the black wood. Descriptive names are it- 
variably found in the Celtic tongues. | was 
brought up in the house that faced the day 
while less fortunate people lived in the place 
away from the sun, but I envied those who 
lived on the strand above the water. So 
many places today seem to have been afflicted 
with names put upon them by people wno 
had no real imagination but were concerned 
with things without poetry. How much better 
it is to live in the house among the trees 
on the side of the hill than in a suburban 
*Chez Nous,’ providing, of course, the post 
man and one’s friends can get their tonguts 
round the name! 
Geranium Cuttings 

Nodal cuttings of geranium can te takea 
now. Let the cuttings wilt and then set them 
in a frame from which they can be lifted 
and potted up next spring. Next to such 
things as pansies, pinks and carnations, they 
are probably the easiest things to propagate 
from cuttings. IAN NIALL 
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SUD LUG Ere 


VISIT to Denmark has left me wondering what would 

be the effect on Scotland of a visit by every Scot to 
that country, with a population four-fifths of that of 
Scotland’s, with many problems of transport similar to those 
of Scotland, with less natural advantages for agriculture, 
cattle and sheep, and with a climate neither better nor worse. 
I cannot help feeling that the effect of such a visit would be 
a lively encouragement to those romantic theorists who 
contend that Scotland could be a self-supporting national entity. 
When the problems of housing and transport solved by 
Denmark are compared with the problems of housing and 
transport still far remote from being solved in Scotland, the 
achievement of Denmark is so remarkable that one searches 
for a reason to explain why Scotland is so far behind. Indeed, 
several Danish enquirers asked me why the country whose sons 
were primarily responsible for the development of the British 
Empire should seem unable now to set an example to the rest 
of the world. I could reply that in spite of the German occupa- 
tion during the last war Denmark had escaped the fearful 
strain of two world wars, but it appeared a lame excuse and 
] was driven into explaining that what was seeming the rapid 
narrowing of the field for Scottish enterprise overseas had tem- 
porarily at any rate produced in Scottish youth a state of 
mental indecision about the future. 

A quarter of a century ago it was impossible to address a 
political meeting on the subject of Home Rule for Scotland 
without being asked by several members of the audience, * Who 
is running the Empire ? ’ and, the answer being obvious, what 
need was there to bother about Home Rule? Today that 
question is never heard: the most imperially-minded heckler 
is mute. The young Scot today knows that as a Scotsman he 
will be a welcome immigrant in any of the Dominions of the 
British Commonwealth, but he feels that Scots have already 
done very much more than their fair share of emigration and 
he is disinclined to take jobs at a time of what seems to him 
the general surrender of British imperial policy, except of 
course to an island of half a million inhabitants like Cyprus. 

Two weeks ago the Spectator published an article on the 
Report of the Royal Commission on Scottish Affairs by Alec 
Sturrock. ‘Scots Stormont Rejected’ was a typical sample of 
the soothing syrup which the Glasgow Herald has been 
administering for over a hundred years in the belief that it 
is a panacea. On the eve of the Rectorial election in 1931 
that venerable pedagogue warned me that I must regard myself 
a a political candidate who had invited the students of 
Glasgow University to express an opinion about the ridiculous 
demand for Home Rule and that I must accept the verdict 
of Scottish youth as a political verdict. Unfortunately for 
the Glasgow Herald’s faith in its own prescience enough 
students decided in favour of Home Rule to get me elected 
as Rector whereupon the Glasgow Herald turned an editorial 
somersault and warned me that no political significance 
whatever must be attached to the Nationalist victory. 


And now here we are again. The Royal Commission after 
@ gestation longer than that of an elephant has been delivered 
of a mouse, and an albino mouse at that. Yet Alec Sturrock 
is able with the magical aid of that soothing syrup bottled in 
the editorial offices to discover in this white mouse the features 
of a Solomon and to detect in its squeak the voice of the 
Delphic Oracle. 


After some polite and propitiatory verbiage in which the 
Union forced upon Scotland in 1707 by a threat to fortify the 
Border and maintain a standing army is euphemistically called 


Compton Mackenzie 











‘the voluntary union of two proud peoples,’ the Report 
suggests that the Secretary of State for Scotland shculd take 
over the responsibility for Scottish roads from the Ministry of 
Transport. ‘But one half-pennyworth of bread to this 
intolerable deal of sack !” And even that ha’porth of bread 
has been deprived of its vitamins, for who supposes that the 
Secretary of State will be able to extract any more money out 
of the lreasury than the Minister of Transport could? But 
I was forgetting. There is another recommendatio., which 
is that in future Scottish JPs shall be nominated by the 
Secretary of State instead of the Lord Chancellor. If 
that recommendation be adopted every Scottish heart will beat 
faster and every Scottish head will be held higher. 

I do not suggest that Alec Sturrock is deliberately misleading 
his English readers. I am sure he really does beiieve that 
Nationalist propagandists have been ‘extravagantly building 
up student escapades into deeds of considered patriotism.’ 
Nevertheless, that complacent attitude of early middle-age, the 
age that is always most blind to the way youth is going, is 
a dangerous one. The last thing any sane Scottish Nationalist 
wants to encourage is the growth of anti-English feeling. 
Every sane Scottish Nationalist knows that the people of 
England as a whole have no more desire to coerce Scotland 
than they have to coerce Cyprus. The small space accorded 
in the English Press to the Report of the Royal Commission 
on Scottish Affairs reflects the amount of interest that editors 
rightly suppose their readers take in Scottish affairs. What 
sane Nationalists fear is that perhaps within the next decade 
the blindness of politicians and the obstinacy of bureaucrats 
by refusing to conciliate Scottish opinion now may create an 
irreconcilable body of fanatical young patriots content with 
nothing less than absolute separation from England, and by 
creating that body will revive the old hostility between the two 
nations which we had supposed gone for ever. I write these 
words with as little hope as Cassandra of their being heeded. 
It is much easier to swallow bromide and believe that Scotland 
agrees with the Royal Commission in rejecting a Scots 
Stormont. Yet in the future that Royal Commission may wish 
that they had given different advice, because if the present 
mood of Scottish youth should be misjudged and mishandled 
a Scots ‘Stormont may be rejected much more contemptuously 
in due course. In 1928 in the course of an article supporting 
Cunninghame Graham’s candidature for the Rectorship of 
Glasgow University I wrote: 

‘If Home Rule is to be the affair of milk with a lot of water 
added from the parish pump, which is what the Labour Party 
calls Home Rule, better it should be postponed indefinitely.’ 

One might go on arguing for ever round the parish pump, 
but it would lead us no nearer to the crux of the problem. 
It is not the denial of the Forth Bridge which is gnawing at 
the hearts of young Scottish patriots: it is a profound malaise 
about the future of their country in the world that seems likely 
to emerge from the present and the consequent impulse to 
remould it to their hearts’ desire. The mountains and the sea 
are hostile to communism and therefore communism makes 
no progress in Scotland. Moreover, a country with such a long 
history of true democracy and at the same time such a respect 
for the individual could not accept a political system which 
enslaves the individual to create a false democracy. The 
youth of Scotland, now denied the opportunity of expressing 
themselves on an imperial scale, wish to make something of 
their own country in the new world, and something more 
galvanic than the long gestations of Royal Commissions will 
be required to restrain them. 
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The Schweppshire Way of Life 


6. GUARANTEED BIRD-WATCHING 


The naturalists of Schweppshire have long 
led the world in bird-watching, spider- 
watching, dandelion-watching and in fact 
watching. The time came, of course, when 
there were more watchers than watched; more 
naturalists than nature. Since what we have 
to do simply is really watch, Schweppshire 
did not allow etiquette or the old-fashioned 
shibboleths of the game to prevent them from 
providing an easy answer to this difficult 
question 

Because the watching of birds is, if possible, 
more O.K. than anything else, we provide 
the birds. But as live birds are usually difficult 
brown smudges which dart across the eyes 
before they can be seen, and since all look 
almost exactly alike anyhow, our birds are 
(a) dummy and (b) impossible not to tell apart. 
See above three decoy ducks floating alone 





on a Trust Pond in a Schweppshire 
Ornithological Union Sanctuary. Look again 
at the rolling sand dune which now you 
will see, perhaps, is a large piece of ordinary 
undercarpet cleverly camouflaged. Beneath it, 
how many watchers can you see? On the left, 
is Max Nicholschweppes making notes on the 
lack of movement observable through a peri- 
scope. ‘Next is Eric Schwosking, capturing an 
unforgettable moment of unwild life. Peter 
Schwott, of Schwevern Wildfowl Trust fame, 
identifies with the help of his own identification 

book, the identity of the bird marked with an 

arrow, which is, of course, the bird marked 

with an arrow. Observing through binoculars 

are observers. 

In the inset, Ludwig Henn records on the 

spot, after an eighteen-hour vigd, the typical 

squeaks of an actual weathercock. 


Written by Stephen Potter, designed by Lewitt-Him, 








SCHWEPPERVESCENCE LASTS THE WHOLE DRINK THROUGH 
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The Spanish Solitude 


gy ISABEL QUIGLY 
FIFTEEN-YEAR-OLD Spanish gul, answering the 


rather astonishing question ‘What is man?’ a few 
years ago in an examination, wrote down: ‘Pues, 
vo. So laconic a dusty answer seemed, to the delighted 

correctors of her paper, to embody all the stored centuries of 
Spanish secrecy and reserve; and the diffuse essays of her non- 
Spanish companions appeared by comparison all the more 
adolescent than they might otherwise have done. Secrecy and 
reserve set, even in the heyday of Spanish power, a sort of ring 
round Spain in its relations with the rest of the world. And just 
the same reserve, and, even more, hatred of labels, inability 
to talk half-truths, smiling and enigmatic look at the cavortings 
of others, have, these days, finished by putting Spain almost 
entirely out of intellectual touch with the rest of the world—or 
at least the rest of Europe (with South America its links are 
in many ways stronger). 

People scatter the blame for this situation on to Franco, 
censorship, the Church, the declining universities; on the fact 
that the only two figures of intellectual influence outside Spain, 
Unamuno and Lorca-— incidental’ Spaniards, like Picasso or 
Dali, hardly count—both died during the Civil War; on the 
jsolation which political disapproval from much of the rest of 
the world has forced on Spain: and all these reasons, no doubt, 
have contributed something. But I am inclined to think the 
cause lies more centrally in the Spanish character itself: in 
a mixture of pride and a sophistication that relishes its own 
naiveté; a paradoxical twisting of the ordinary reactions of 
so-called backward countries; a sense that separation is not 
necessarily banishment, nor solitude inferiority. 

In one of his short novels, San Manuel Bueno, Martir, 
Unamuno tells the story of a priest who cannot believe in 
immortality, and whose whole life of deception is a long 
martyrdom for the happiness of his people, who can support 
their own lives only for the—to him—illusory happiness that 
will follow. One of his converts is a young man home from 
America, and full of a new-world crusading spirit against what 
he terms the medievalism of Spain, the barbarous and super- 
stitious hold of piety and belief upon the life of its people; 
but Don Manuel has a gentle rebuke for new brooms and 
reformers: his own life of spiritual torment and apparent 
perfection, lived for the happiness of others. Leave them, he 
says; there is a greater advance than that of enlightenment; 
there may be wisdom even in mistaken belief. *‘ People must 
live,” is his cry through the book; and can live only through 
belief. Delusion has never seemed reprehensible to Spaniards. 
Down through the history of Spain the lost and the deluded 
have been its heroes: the Conquistadores, thrashing across 
acontinent for the mirage of Eldorado, founding an empire that 
was quickly to wreck its founders, still have a glamour no 
builder of our own solider empire ever got himself. Don 
Quixote, greatest Spaniard of them all, and highest of all the 
mirage-chasers, embodies that lost-by-centuries, fatal, lunatic 
wisdom you still seem to find in Spain, for all its present 
Stagnation. Wistful, sometimes, in face of the solidity of the 
rest of us, Spain does not seem to envy our blatant progression. 
Tightly isolated, turned in on itself as it is now, there is, never- 
theless, in the results of its purely local and twentieth-century 
dictatorship simply an enhancing of the eternal Spanish solitude, 
Quietness, inability to rampage with the rest of the world. 
Spain has the air at times of someone too wise to join in a 
superficial discussion, too sophisticated to use the conversa- 
tional currency of the rest of the world. 

It is immensely interesting to talk with ‘enlightened’ 
Spaniards on the subject of Spanish superstition, officially 
enforced modesty, and the other aspects of Spanish life which 
make the rest of us laugh. They laugh as loudly as anyone 
at the repeated relics, at what they call the polytheism of gypsies 
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and the simpler country folk, who fight one another for the 
honour of a particular saint or madonna against all neigh- 
bouring saints and otherwise-named madonnas; they laugh at 
the decency laws and sneer at stories of angry monks outraged 
at the sight of a woman’s arm. Then suddenly you are pulled 
up short against an acceptance, a gullibility, a private super- 
stition—nothing, I mean, particularly religious, simply a 
dyed-in-the-wool bit of Spanishry they cannot, for all a 
wandering life beyond Spain, ever quite be rid of. 

You catch these Spanish habits, alter a tme in Spain. It is 
the last country on earth to be self-righteous in: you find 
you cannot apply external standards, English standards 
especially. ‘Do not protest, Unamuao. no very orthodox 
Catholic, used to say, apropos Protesiantism; and protest is 
stilled by the very quietness of Spain’s answer to foreign 
scrutiny. At my first bull-fight, though I was sick straight 
afterwards from the long disgust mixed with the ballet scene 
and sun together, and my beer-swigging neighbour (he wanted 
someone killed, you could feel: and not just a bull), even thea 
I could not summon up any moral ind gnation, as people can 
at second hand when they write to the papers about bull-fights. 
The odd feeling that they knew what they were about, even 
if it was laced with evil, crept in; that feeling you get of child- 
hood in the face of an adultness far beyond anything else 
European. The visitor to Spain is in a Henry James situation. 
An American faced with Rome or Paris is not unlike an 
Englishman faced with, for the first time, Avila or Salamanca: 
there is in him the same hesitation, sense of crudeness, of 
intrusion, even of a forced benevolence or condescension, thy 
same sense of treading somewhere indescribable, ancient, and 
knowing. Side by side the flaring contrasts of old and new— 
more startling even than those between rich and poor—jerk 
the Englishman out of his sense of the merely picturesque, 
the historical, the gothick and ruined and romantic. Spain 
has—and it is damping to the outsider—-no conscious sense 
of the picturesque. 

When I was a child, and lived between England and Spain, 
I had a feeling that England was a sort of holiday place, and 
Spain the place for the serious business of life, so much more 
airy and lighthearted, so rather accidental did the English 
scene look against the sombre and mountainous background of 
Unamuno’s own part of Spain that I knew, and that he so 
magnificently described as liturgical and gregorian. I could 
never understand people talking of Spain as a sunny and 
smiling country, a place for tourists and fun. And even now, 
though my notions are less rigid, I still have a feeling of an 
intenser, more local life than ours the minute I get there. 
There is not the immediate, warm, comfortable attraction of 
Italy, the sense of homecoming and of fulfilment so many 
English people get there. Nor do you find the immediate 
response of funny and almost fond curiosity, that nosey sweet- 
ness that makes people poke in the friendliest way into whatever 
you happen to be up to. Friendliness in Spain is severer, 
longer to kindle, grave and courteous and a little remote, with 
the remoteness not of indifference but of quite regal manners. 
Again, the Englishman tends to feel there is a brashness and 
gaucherie about him, as Americans, however hard they disclaim 
it, feel very often on a first landing in Europe. 

It has grown hackneyed to say that Spain is the only country 
in Europe in which between ‘ the people ’"—los pobres, as they 
often call themselves: the poor—and the educated classes there 
is no essential difference of manners: and this in a country 
of the wildest variations of income and behaviour: where you 
find cave-dwellers by the hundred, and not off the beaten track; 
where, when I was a child, you could not stir from the village 
after dark between November and March for fear of wolves, 
and bears could still be met with, not far off; and where, three 
months ago, I saw smart cars crossing a bridge under whose 
arches a woman, her possessions all round her—a regular 
home for her, obviously—lay groaning and tossing in a group 
of the wildest, dirtiest, and most ferocious children and dogs 
I ever saw. A Roman bridge, twentieth-century transport, a 
sick woman from any age, and an almost carrion look in the 
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eyes of those around her: and the children, the moment we 
appeared, left the woman in a terrifying rush and shrieked 
‘Una perrita’ at us. Beggars everywhere, deformity every- 
where, and yet the grace of kings. [t foxes our English 
understanding. ‘I’m scared,’ said a woman, pop-eyed, when 
we got out of the bus into the sun of a Toledo afternoon. 
‘They just ain’t civilised here.’ 

This feeling at times grips even those who think of civilisa- 
tion in other terms than those of hygiene; for there is something 
ferocious about Spanish poverty, though not, as a rule, about 
the poor themselves. But it is not so much this, I think, that 
foreigners find alarming. It was the high pitch of living to 
which people were strung in uneventful, everyday affairs that 
was scaring the rather bird-like woman on the bus; nothing 
specific: as much the gauntness of the barren landscape round 
Toledo as the splash of sunlight when we got out, and perhaps 
Toledo itself, which, with its tiny streets and tottering houses, 
has the most claustrophobic sort of beauty, if that is the sort 
of thing that scares you. But even I, with a childhood’s ease 
in the face of things Spanish, feel at times a certain discomfort, 
or at any rate foreignness, before the restrained but always 
apparent intensity of life, have a sense of contrasts too violent, 
facts faced too squarely, a flavour of living spicier and hotter 
than we, with a more candied view of the world, can take it. 
And the very restraint, good manners, extreme outward 
modesty and correctness of behaviour increase the feeling of 
concentrated living which a little exuberance, as it does in 
Italy, would do much to dissipate. It is just because people 
do not chat and laugh a great deal, just because of the 
pervading sense of the dignity of man, even when he lives in 
conditions most of us would scorn for our animals, that the 
impact of Spaniards is so startling and so strong. And it puts 
another barrier, and a barrier of more than the intellect, between 
Spain and those who, in bettering conditions, do not consider 
dignity as particularly relevant to life. 


SPORTING ASPECT 


A Test Match is Lost 


—or Won 


By JOHN ARLOTT 


T happened once before—also at The Oval—when, in 1882, 

Spofforth bowled out England, including W. G. Grace. 

On that occasion a sporting newspaper printed an obituary 

notice of English cricket, stating that the body would be 
cremated and the Ashes taken to Australia. 

This time there was less sense of tragedy. ‘ English cricket’ 
masked its surprise with a sickly grin. It will be good for 
Pakistan cricket, and for the young Pakistan nation, says your 
cricketer, swallowing hard and remembering to be high-minded. 
It will, indeed, be good for Pakistan cricket and for the young 
Pakistan nation. They would have said so themselves, given 
time 

Fortunately for that section of the community which takes 
its sport seriously, the ‘ disaster’ will, by Saturday, have been 
swamped by the onset of the football season when Hungary 
will become a greater problem than Kardar’s cricketers, In 
December, too, we shall be visited by a German football team. 

Humour could deal no deadlier blow at the sporting creed 
than that Canada should now defeat Pakistan: but that could 
be a cruel blow at much simple pride also. 

lhe umbrellas wore an air of well-rolled poise on Monday 
afternoon. It was then no more than a matter of whether the 


‘boys’ could finish it that night and have a day of rest before 
their matches on Wednesday. Compton advanced down 


the wicket, bat raised to threaten such a destruction as he had 
worked at Trent Bridge. The bowling was too tight a net for 
him. Wickets fell: unease ruffled the umbrellas. On Tuesday 
they did not come. There was more room in the car-park. 
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It had all, in fact, been done on Monday morj 
droll little man, Wazir Mohammad, who had plodded $0 slow 
and dejected a way back to the pavilion at Old Trafford, batted 
very seriously: he watched the ball carefully until it met hig 
bat. At the other end, Zulfiqar allowed himself—once— 
the luxury of a superb late cut. Otherwise, each was deter. 
mined to show the English spectators that he could lose hard 
They ticked off one afternoon train after another. Of course 
they were very ordinary players, nodded the umbrellas: they 
will not last long. They lasted long. 

England had what was called a ‘ pace attack,’ which ig to 
say that it had two fast bowlers and one medium-fast bowler. 
In Pakistan, many people bowl as fast as they can—and on 
fast wickets. No side we have seen is so strong against fast 
bowling as this from Pakistan. From first man to last they 
move firmly into the line of the ball and play it without 
flinching or hesitation. Certainly Mr. Tyson from Northants 
is fast; but his bowling can be seen. 

The batting was so slow—almost monotonous. No one 
knew that the match was being won. Cricket matches are won 
like that: the scale may be greater in some Test matches— 
it is often much smaller in other cricket matches—but ig 
essence it is merely the making of runs without the loss of 
wickets. The process may be cailed ‘hitting out’ or ‘ stone. 
walling ’: unless time forbids it, the result is the same. 

The umbrellas liked the Pakistanis: such game, cheerful 
chaps. They liked Fazal because he could bowl for so long 
and appear to like it. Now, however, he was engaged upon 
a process the direct reverse of that put into operation by his 
batsmen. He was taking wickets without compensation of 
runs. He was making the ball turn from right to left or from 
left to right after it bounced. Batsmen do not like this when 
the ball’s landing-point is one from which neither the forward- 
stroke nor the back-stroke can be played with assurance, 
Moreover, the ball was being bowled at such pace that there 
was no time for consideration or exchange of stroke. 

There were jokes on the field. Pakistan are not a grim side 
except when grimness in resistance to defeat is forced upon 
them. Even then, their manner is that of people (incompre- 
hensibly ?) enjoying cricket. Hanif has dared to joke by 
bowling both right arm and left in the course of the same over: 
the point of the joke lies in the fact that he took a wicket— 
with his left arm. On Tuesday he ran out the last English 
batsman by throwing down the stumps direct from cover-point, 
with his right arm. 

Hanif is the finest hooker of fast bowling in the world. He 
has all the other strokes as well: within two years he might 
easily be the best batsman in the world. He did not make 
many runs in this match; neither did Maqsood, on fast wickets 
one of the most entertaining stroke-players we have seen. 

How trite to say that this is a party of pleasant people who, 
as cricketers, like to score quickly and enjoy the game. The 
same has been said about teams of whom it was not true: 
in this case it is quite true. 

The winners were excited at the result—childishly excited— 
as excited as the English team after they had beaten Australia 
last year. Some of them were as near tears as some English 
cricketers were last year. 

The crowd, which slightly outnumbered the police present, 
and which gathered in front of the pavilion after the match was 
over, held a large proportion of Pakistanis, many of them 
§tudents, many wearing horn-rimmed spectacles. There was also 
4 lovely Pakistani girl in a red sari and a matching short coat 
thrown over her shoulders. They were all very polite: they 
took their cues as to when to cheer, when to call for a player, 
and when to be quiet, from the small boys who have been 
doing this after every final Test since they were big enough 
to go to The Oval. One such veteran reports that on returning 
home his mother asked him, ‘ Has there been a cricket match 
today, then ?’ 

It was an absorbing game of cricket. If only England had 
fust won instead of just losing there would have been no 
element of surprise—nor quite such deep pleasure. 
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THREE NEW POEMS 


The Garden 


Through summer’s heady afterglow 
In gardens fifteen years ago 

We tried to conjure there 

A person out of air. 


Memory, mixing near with far, 
Fiddles connexions where none are: 
Perhaps, we now contrive, 
A person did arrive. 


Bearings on moving points are bound 
To cast no sequence but a round; 
We measure and collate 
But cannot put it straight, 


And guzzle roses at the hour 

That could have held that cryptic power, 
Half-asking what it meant; 
Half-ced'ng half-assent. 


Wanting to yield, yet just too old, 
And just too young quite to withhold, 
We bag the middie way: 
You ask me first, we say. 


From thinned or trembling lips we hear 
Only what makes us wince or sneer: 
Yes, the response inane, 
Or No, the inhumane. 


Debunking what our hearts adore, 

Rebunking what our brains abhor, 
Indoors we now adjourn. 
Inward at last we turn. 


Our mirror shows one loving face 
Pleased to inhabit a blank space. 
To plead I’m all alone 
We should be on our own. 


KINGSLEY AMIS 


The Separation 


Must we for ever eye through space? and make 
Contact too much for comfort and yet less, 

Like Peter Quint and that strange governess 
Divided by a window or a lake? 

Deprived like ghost, like man, both glare, then move 
Apart in shadow. Must the breath swim between, 
The trampled meadow of words yet intervene, 

To part desire from the tall muscle of love? 

| thought, that night, the evening of the tower, 
When I could almost touch you, you were so clear, 
That I was Quint and it was all the rest 

Kept you away, the children or the hour; 


But now you prowl in the garden and I am here, 
What decd charge do I pull upon my breast? 


THOM GUNN 


Charm for a Bad Fright 


Now calm the leveret eye. 

Light as a despot’s favourite wear your head. 
Who meets with minotaurs holds by a thread ; 
By slighter threads can fly 

Small spiders launched out on the gale of the world. 
Glimpsed in your shield, Medusa’s hair is curled 
In waves that dart and hiss 

Swiftly across the quicksand path of flight. 
Stepping among the dangers, lift your sight 

To take in beyond this 

The high cliffs and the distance and the dance 
Of boats at sea, also the sport of chance. 


SYDNEY TREMAYNE 
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The Bank’s clearing staff play an 
essential part in the system which makes = 
the cheque so efficient a means of 
transferring money. When your cheque = 
is ‘cleared’ it must pass from the payee’s = 
bank to your own; and, while there is = = == 
of course local exchange of cheques between ; 
neighbouring banks, most cheques are 
cleared through London. The fact that 

on occasion more than half a million cheques, 
worth as much as £100,000,000, may pass 
through the Bank's Clearing Department in 
one day, is some reflection of the scope of the 
work involved. Those who do it are members 

of a staff of 19,000 whose knowledge, experience 


and goodwill are at the disposal of all who bank with = 
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The Flivver and the Man 


By D. W. BROGAN 


UST before the great bull market broke, M. André 
Siegfried, in his admirable study of the United States 
under President Coolidge, told the world that it would 
have to choose between Henry Ford and Mahatma 

Gandhi. The world has chosen, not indeed Henry Ford, but 
*Fordismus,’ ‘ know-how,’ the secret of American wealth. Or 
rather it has chosen what it believes to be the secret of 
American wealth, ignoring the fact that the new way of life 
that the world envies is part of a total culture, that no amount 
of mere know-how will produce American results in a society 
that denies American premises, that pursues economic 
equality as the only social good, that permits historical rancour 
to cripple the present and limit the future. 

It is the first of the many merits of Professor Nevins’s 
remarkable study* that he makes the Company, not the man, 
the centre of his story and that he sees the company as itself 
the product of a long evolution, not an American evolution, 
but Western evolution that was bound to find its culmination 
in America and its symbol in the ‘ flivver,’ the miraculous 
vehicle that made carriage folk of all Americans. For the 
worker or, as he was to be called, ‘the common man,” the 
Ford was the symbol of the first real, tangible benefit of the 
industrial revolution, 

One consequence was that Henry Ford, for a great part 
of his public life, was a symbol and almost a saint. Alone 
among the great American millionaires, he was not regarded 
with suspicion or hate, his wealth was not grudged him, his 
eccentricities were regarded as the inevitable price of genius. 
Alone among the great millionaires he was regarded as a 
possible President. And at the height of the golden age of 
American capitalism, just before 1929, gilthough the Ford 
Company had lost its pre-eminence to General Motors, or if 
you like to finance capitalism, its chief was still Divus 
Henricus, the justification of the American way of life, the 
American whose name literally girdled the world, whose 
methods were copied everywhere, from Cowley to Gorki. Here 
was the personification of the second industrial revolution 
that was to end poverty. 

The world’s great age begins anew 

The golden years return. 
So wrote, in prose and verse, many panegyrists, and a new 
golden legend was born. 

The trouble that golden legends cause historians is admirably 
exemplified in this long, detailed and scholarly book. For 
there are many problems in the early history of Henry Ford 
and of the various companies that he was connected with that 
cannot now be solved and can only be illustrated by the 
clashing and inconsistent memories of the surviving pioneers. 
Even the personality of the hero is hard to illustrate. Professor 
Nevins continually bears in mind the later deified Ford, the 
world hero, the world crank. He lays down the foundations 
for his next volume with the skill of a master of historical 
architecture, but even he cannot fill in, in detail, all of the 
ground plan or make quite plain ‘ what made Henry run.’ 


Some things are plain enough. Henry Ford, like many 
American boys, was a born mechanic; like many American 





* Ford, the Times, the Man, the Company. By Allan Nevins with 
the collaboration of Frank Ernest Hill. (Scribners. 45s.) 





farm boys he found life on the farm, with all its auxilig 
delights, dull and laborious. And like many mechanically. 
minded boys in the Nineties, he was fascinated by ‘ the horse. 
less carriage.’ (Significantly one of the first trade papers was 
called The Horseless Age.) Fortunately for him, he was born 
near Detroit where, partly by accident, the automobile industry 
was to find its capital. Of course, a part of the accident wag 
that Henry Ford was born near Detroit. Nevertheless, thg 
position of Detroit in the industry is not quite so much the 
work of one man as is the position of Oxford, England 


Ford was only one of scores of rude mechanicals who, round 
1900, tackled the problem of this new mechanical wonder-child 
brought into practicable use by German and French engineers 
and now being adopted in the United States. It was a bold, 
unbiddable child, and especially so in America where there 
were hardly any tolerable roads in the country and not many 
in the cities. As Professor Nevins insists more than once, 
some of the superiority of Ford’s models came from their adap. 
tation to the abominable tracks that served for roads over most 
of rural America. There was no equivalent of the French 
or even of the English road system. The Ford, above all 
Model T, had what it took. Model T was the equivalent of 
the razor-back hog and in the ferociously competitive world 
of Detroit, it was a case of ‘root hog or die.’ 

As the possibilities of the horseless carriage became evident, 
the industry was flooded with inventors and adventurers, as 
well as by old-established wagonmakers like the Studebaker 
Company. Although there was soon evident a concentration 
of the industry, there were plenty of other centres like South 
Bend and Cleveland. Profits were great: bankruptcies 
frequent. Mod@s came and went. Some still illustrious 
names like Cadilfac date from these early, feverish years, scores 
of other names, once illustrious, are like the warriors before 
Agamemnon. But the most important survivor of the Detroit 
snake-pit was the Ford Company 

Why ? Here’ we come to a question of the attribution of 
credit that cannot finally be solved. A whole series of men 
of great energy and ability made the greatness of the company, 
like the two immigrant Danes, Messrs. Sorensen and Knudsen, 
It is possible that the company would not have escaped the 
submerged reefs that wrecked so many others, but for the 
business sense, industry and book-keeping tyranny of James 
Couzens. Even the authorship of Model T, the car that marked 
the supremacy of the Ford Company, cannot be wholly attri- 
buted to Ford himself. But he had one good idea, that the 
market lay with the cheap, durable, economical car, not with 
the expensive imitations of the luxurious European cars that 
his rivals and at least one partner wanted to make. For Ford, 
Main Street and the farm road, not Newport or the North 
Shore. More than that, Ford, though not an engineer, was & 
mechanic of genius. It is doubtful if he could read a blue 
print; he preferred models. But he was a born experimente 
and tinkerer. Drifting through the plant, talking, playing crude 
practical jokes, burning the elaborate documents provided by 
the new accounting system, interested much more in cars than 
in money, Ford was more than the symbol; he was the motor. 
This is admirably exemplified and illustrated in fascinating 
detail (and in fascinating photographs). 

By 1913, the Ford legend was already very powerful. 
Model T was conquering the world and at the great new plant 
at Highland Park * sequential production,’ the * assembly line,’ 
was in full operation. For the first time in the world the 
division of labour had been pushed to its ultimate logic: It 
was a far cry from Adam Smith’s pin-makers to this master- 
piece of organisation. But it had taken great energy, great 
courage and great luck to get there. A series of problems had 
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been met and mastered. There were technical problems of 
supplies, problems that led, finally, to~the hiving off of the 
brothers Dodge who, in due course, had a meteoric career as 
the Dodge Brothers. There had been the extrusion of such 
early backers as Malcomson. ; There had been the threat of 
the plunging genius, Durant’s, combine, General Motors, 
although the time was long in the future when the reorganised 
company would in the Chevrolet provide Model T with its first 
effective competition. Chevrolet was simply the name, then, 
of a designer of genius. 

Then there had been the great patent suit, brought to force 
the Ford Company and its allies to pay tribute to the owners 
of the Selden patent. Most automobile companies had 
submitted, paid licence fees and determined to force the 
independents to do the same. Ford refused. He lost the first 
round and some of his allies got cold feet and surrendered. 
The victors, headed by Albert Reeves, were exultant; some 
of the Ford executives lost heart. But Ford was stubborn. 
To pay tribute for a mere projected engine which had con- 
tributed nothing to the engines that drove the hundreds of 
thousands of cars that now filled the American countryside, 
was intolerable. Ford won the next round and Reeves and 
his allies threw up the sponge. It was not only a victory of 
practical importance, though it was that, for Professor Nevins 
shows that the Selden patent once out of the way, the Company 
immensely expanded its operations. It was a symbolic victory, 
for America was then full of hatred of the trusts; the Selden 
patent seemed like an instrument to trustify the fastest growing 
American industry, to crush out the small man. Professor 
Nevins shows that Ford had practically a complete monopoly 
in the cheap car field; his dealers had no alternative source of 
supply and, certainly, after the opening of Highland Park, the 
idea of a small man starting for himself, like Ford in 1900, 
was a pipe-dream. But, for the public, Ford was the only 
great magnate who didn’t want tariff protection, special 
privileges, master patents; he was the only magnate who 
worked ‘only in a general honest thought and common good 
to all... And then the burgeoning reputation as the saint of 
industry was crowned by the announcement that the Ford 
Company was going to pay all workers at least five dollars 
a day, about twice the going rate. The origins of this policy 
are obscure. It may have been due to Couzens and Mrs. Ford 
as much as to Ford or to his labour counsellor, John R. Lee. 
There is a very good case to be made for giving the credit to 
that remarkable Edwardian (in the Birmingham, not London, 
sense) the present Lord Perry who, at the Ford branch at 
Trafford Park, was paying double the local Manchester rate. 
But Ford got the credit. The ‘secret of high wages’ was 
discovered; a whole school of economics was based on the 
Ford practice and its apparent success. For Ford it was 
apotheosis. 

It was partly deserved. But, as Professor Nevins shows, 
there were already shadows. Ford’s economic dominance of 
the Company was greater than Rockefeller’s of Standard Oil 
or even Carnegie’s of his steel company. This power became 
even more complete after the breach with Couzens, though 
that is a later story. Ford was on the eve of believing his own 
legend. Of that we shall learn more in volume two. 


In volume one, we learn more of the firm and the industry 
than we do of Ford, for he was, even then, an evasive and 
secretive character. Nor was his genuine sympathy for the 
worker that of a ‘ liberal.” He thoroughly approved of the 
policy that made Detroit an open town and Professor Nevins 
thinks there was a good deal in the view that breaking the 
old craft unions was a condition of the growth of the industry 
and of Detroit. The old demarcation and jurisdictional 
disputes were nonsense in the world of Highland Park. And 
Ford, in 1914, autocrat of the fastest-growing business in the 
world, famous and admired, almost revered, was also lonely, 
self-centred, ready to be the victim of cranks—and worse. 
But the story of how this summit was attained, this feat of 
business mountaineering performed, is a masterpiece of 
Proportion and clarity in a most difficult field of narration. 
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SWASTIKA 


A Short History of Nazi War Crimes 
by LORD RUSSELL OF LIVERPOOL 


Twelve million men, women and children were murdered 
by the Nazis in the occupied countries in a calculated 
attempt to disintegrate nations and races. This book is an 
account of the major atrocities in those territories and the 
organization which lay behind this mass-production 
murder. Lord Russell of Liverpool, during his appoint- 
ment as Deputy Judge Advocate General, British Army of 
the Rhine, was Advisor to the Commander-in-Chief in 
respect of all trials of German war prisoners in the 
British Zone. There is no sensationalism here; the facts 
themselves are sufficient to form a cold-blooded, formidable 
indictment of Nazi brutality which has not been in any 
way comprehended outside the occupied countries. 

12pp. half-tone iliustrations. \5/- net 





“This thought-provoking book should be 
widely read, and should do much good.”’ 


ECONOMIST 


STRATEGY 
FOR THE WEST 


by Marshal of the R.A.F. SIR JOHN SLESSOR 
G.C.B., D.S.0., M.C. 


“Sir John Slessor’s is the most authoritative exposition yet 
to hand of what is loosely called the ‘new look’ strategy. 
He believes passionately in the capacity of the Strategic 
Air Command and Britain’s own Bomber Command to 
deter aggression. He believes that this country does not 
need to maintain the whole of the regular Army on first- 
line scales of equipment; that it is ‘only realistic’ to recog- 
nise that three-quarters of the Territorial Army ought 
really to be training for Civil Defence. He will not toler- 
ate any suggestion that the Atlantic Alliance should dele- 
gate responsibility for strategic bombing to the United 
States; ‘the R.A.F. without Bomber Command would be 
like Nelson's fleet without its Line of Battle... we should 
sooner than later sink to the level of a fourth-rate Power.’ 
It is all said with great sincerity and backed with a lifetime’s 
experience." —The Times 9/6 net 
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Two Substantial Popularisations 


Mathematics in Western Culture. By Morris Kline. (George Allen & 
Unwin. 30s.) 
History of Astronomy. By Giorgio Abetti. (Sidgwick & Jackson. 25s.) 


Boru of these works are presented as high-class popular accounts of 
their subjects. The first is written by a professor of mathematics 
in New York University; the second, by the director of an astro- 
physical observatory in Italy. 

Professor Kline begins by setting forth his position. ‘ Mathematics,’ 
he says, ‘is a body of knowledge. But it contains no truths. The 
contrary belief, namely, that mathematics is an unassailable collec- 
tion of truths, that it is like a final revelation from God such as 
religionists believe the Bible to be, is a popular fallacy.” The reviewer 
questions this; the statement, ‘The sum of 3 and 4 is equal to the sum 
of 5 and 2,’ is a theorem of mathematics which is true universally 
and eternally. In justification of his view, Kline says, ‘The creation 
of non-Euclidean geometry rudely thrust mathematics off the pedestal 
of truth.” The matter is cleared up if we refer to Whitehead and 
Russell’s Principia Mathematica, and there learn that only what these 
distinguished authors call pure mathematics is true beyond question, 
and that geometry is not classified as belonging to it. 

The reference to ‘religionists’ in the sentence quoted above gives 
a hint of something that is characteristic of the work under review, 
namely a violently anti-religious tone. This appears very early in the 
account of the priests of ancient Egypt: ‘Knowing when the [Nile] 
flood was due, the priests could pretend to bring it about with their 
rites while making the poor farmer pay for the performance.’ But it 
gathers intensity when Christianity comes on the scene. ‘Priests and 
ministers affirmed that nearly everyone went to hell after death, and 
described in greatest detail the hideous, unbearable tortures, that 
awaited the eternally damned. Boiling brimstone and intense flames 
burned victims who, nevertheless, were not consumed but continued 
to suffer these unabating tortures.’ As statements of this kind are 
common in books of popular science, it may be worth while to point 
out their falsity. Catholic teaching involves the doctrine of purga- 
tory: and the average Catholic, who is not living in flagrant and 
unrepented sin, is encouraged to look forward to a life beyond the 
grave in which, after a purification in purgatory (a very different 
conception from hell), he will enter on eternal happiness. For 
Protestantism, it suffices to quote the Anglican burial service, which 
goes back to the early years of the Reformation. By direction of the 
rubric, it is to be read over all professing Christians except excommuni- 
cates and suicides: the mourners ‘commit this body to the grave, in 
sure and certain hope of the Resurrection to eternal life.’ Neither 
Catholic nor Protestant is indebted, for liberation from ecclesiastical 
terrors to any influence of mathematics on western culture, as Pro- 
fessor Kline would have us believe. 
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LOUISE 


AND OTHER STORIES 


The cardinal virtues of Miss Meynell’s art, in the 
very difficult short story form, are economy, 
restraint and the quality of literary tact—virtues 
remarkable today by their rarity. In these twelve 
new stories Viola Meynell draws her characters with 
sureness and delicacy, and makes her points with the 
precision we have come to expect from this very 
distinguished artist. 
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This is a long book—484 pages—covering a vast extent of ground; 
in general, lucid and accurate so long as it remains strictly jn the 
region of mathematics; but its mathematical physics is less tryst. 
worthy : in particular, the origin of the electromagnetic theory of light 
is completely misrepresented. *While working with the laws of 
electromagnetism,’ says Professor Kline, ‘Maxwell made a deduction 
showing that the laws were inconsistent with another law of mathe. 
matical physics, known as the equation of continuity. To a mathe. 
matician a contradiction is intolerable, and Maxwell sought a 
resolution of the difficulty.’ This statement is incorrect: the pre. 
Maxwellian theory was free from contradiction, and the Maxwellian 
changes were introduced on quite other grounds. 

There is an account of the theory of relativity, which is attributed 
to Einstein. ‘In modern times one man, the creator of the theory 
of relativity, pre-eminently displayed such signs of greatness. With 
brilliance exceeded only by his modesty Albert Einstein attacked the 
obvious and revolutionised almost all branches of scientific and 
philosophic thought.’ Professor Kline ignores the fact that the 
Principle of Relativity had been so named, and correctly formulated, 
by Poincaré, before Einstein published anything on the subject, 
The reader will smile when he reads elsewhere in the book: ‘* Newton's 
fame spread until it became comparable to Einstein’s today.’ 

The book cannot be recommended as a safe guide to the beginner; 
but it gives mathematicians the opportunity (in the words of the 
author, who sometimes lapses into colloquial American) to spoof 
their own work. 

The second book under review is written by Professor Giorgio 
Abetti, who some thirty years ago succeeded his father Antonio 
Abetti as Director of the Astrophysical Observatory of Arcetri 
(Florence). and is well-known both for his work in solar physics 
and also for his researches on the science of the Middle Ages and 
the Renaissance. 

The beginning, about prehistoric matters, is sketchy, but the 
story gathers momentum as it goes forward, and the parts of the book 
that deal with the medizval period and the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries are of the highest order of excellence, particularly where 
Italian work is concerned. Special mention should be made of the 
account of Copernicus (who studied for many years in Bologna 
and Padua, and lived for a year in Rome), and the twenty-four pages 
on Galileo, on whom Professor Abetti is the chief living authority, 

The discoveries of Newton and his great contemporaries and 
successors are then described. When the author comes to the origins 
of astrophysics, he is less successful: he seems to be unaware of the 
part played by the English school—Stokes, W. Thomson (Kelvin) 
and Balfour Stewart—in 1852-58, which preceded the work of 
Kirchhoff. The recent English theorists—Eddington, Jeans and 
Milne—are on the other hand very adequately and appreciatively 
treated: and full justice is done to the splendid work of the American 
observers of the last eighty years. There is a lucid account of modern 
types of instrumental equipment, such as the Schmidt combination ofa 
concave mirror with a correcting plate, and of the great observatories 
in which the instruments are used. There are many good full-page 
plates. 

Most of the popular astronomical publications of the last few 
years in English have given great prominence to theoretical cosmology. 
The new work in that subject is undoubtedly brilliant, but it has had 
a character so speculative as to draw down on it condemnation in the 
presidential address of the Royal Astronomical Society last year. 
Professor Abetti has apparently decided that its hypotheses and 
conclusions are not as yet sufficiently well established to justify their 
inclusion in the present work. 

EDMUND WHITTAKER 


In Deepest Whitehall 


The Home Office. (George Allen & Unwin. 
15s.) 

The Home Office is an admirable introduction to the New Whitehall 
Series. To have started with Labour and National Service of 
with Agriculture and Fisheries would have been too deliberately 
unsensational. It would have pitched the note too high to have 
moved at the very start into the remote and rarefied air of the 
Treasury; the excitements and crises de nerfs of the Colonial Office; 
the gold and glitter, the appearances and disappearances, of the 
Foreign Service. Quiet and discreet, the Home Office still retains 
an old-fashioned but agreeable aura of solid and respectable distinc- 
tion. Its officials, one feels, must somehow be the archetypes of 
all civil servants. 

Its functions are varied, essential and only occasionally sensational. 
Charged with the maintenance of the Queen’s Peace and the exercise 


By Sir Frank Newsam. 
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of the Queen’s Mercy, the Heme Secretary has accumulated round 
him a vast number of obscurely related responsibilities: the general 
efficiency of the police service, the probation service, the fire service, 
civil defence; the control of aliens, dangerous drugs, prisons, public 
houses in Carlisle and—to some vague and indefinite extent—public 
morals; the granting of pardons and the commutation of sentences. 
In his room at Whitehall stands a card bearing particulars of all 
persons lying under sentence of death; and engraved on its wooden 
frame is a line from Juvenal: Nulla unquam de morte hominis cunctatio 
longa est. 

Able, lucid, informative, Sir Frank Newsam’s exposition has all 
the solid merits one expected; but, perhaps understandably, it 
is deeply marked too by that restraint, sobriety and discretion which 
are essential for sound administration but seldom make for lively 
reading. On controversial questions—such as the possible establish- 
ment of a Ministry of Justice in which could be centralised various 
responsibilities at present divided between the Home Secretary, the 
Lord Chancellor and the Law Officers—he is brief and reticent. 
On other matters, too, the ordinary reader would be grateful for a 
little more information. Sir Frank is careful to make clear, for 
example, that the Home Secretary gives no instructions to the 
Director of Public Prosecutions and is not responsible for his work ; but 
there is, he tells us, ‘close liaison’ between them. On the topical ques- 
tion of obscene publications he is terse, accurate, but a little colour- 
less. On these points, and indeed throughout his book, one would 
have been grateful for a little more in the way of human interest; 
an anecdote or two, perhaps, about the Joynson-Hicks days. 

CHARLES MONTEITH 


William Poel 


William Poel and the Elizabethan Revival. By Robert Speaight. 
(Heinemann for the Society for Theatre Research. 2\s.) 

Port's life was worth writing and it has been well done by Robert 

Speaight who, working for the Society for Theatre Research, has 

stuck fairly closely to the position of William Poel in theatrical 

history. The human story might be told also, for Poel was full of 

spirit in spite of being generally written down as a ‘dear old man.’ 

His career was full of ironies, some of which are gently hinted at 
in the book. As a youth he was interested in such abstractions as 
youth used to lump together under the name of ‘the beautiful’— 
yet one of his first jobs was to work on the manufacture of window 
frames for the Royal Albert Hall. He managed the Royal Victoria 
Coffee Music Hall for two years under Miss Cons, but never produced 
a play there. When he was labouring through the concerts, variety 
shows and penny readings did he ever guess that the Old Vic, in 
another generation, would achieve so much of what he dreamed 
about? His next position was as stage manager with Frank Benson. 
Could he have known that the Benson style of producing Shake- 
speare, like that of Tree and many others, was to be displaced before 
very long by a style to which Poel contributed as much as any other 
individual? 

Another irony was that many critics thought Poel, during his life- 
time, no better than a scholar or a crank. But what university 
Elizabethan ever tramped the roads of North Yorkshire for a few 
shillings a week in a company which was as near as the nineteenth 
century could get to the strolling players of the sixteenth—even to 
Poel waiting in the kitchen until the chatelaine of the local big house 
condescended to come and look at his play-bill and decide whether 
or not to patronise the show? 

Poel was a scholar all right, but not an academic one, and he 
knew from the beginning that what matters in the theatre can only 
happen on the stage. The proof that he was right is the emergence of 
our scholarly producers of today, of our actors who study their 
parts in Shakespeare with a variorum edition at their side. 

But Poel’s influence goes much farther. It is to be seen at the 
Old Vic, at Stratford-upon-Avon. It could be discerned in the films 
of Henry V and Hamlet. 1 sometimes imagine I can see it in some 
modern productions, although overlaid by remnants of German 
technique from the Twenties. ‘Mr. Poel says frankly, “See that 
singer’s gallery up there! Well, let’s pretend it’s a ship.” We agree 
and the thing is done. . . . But the Elizabethan method would 
not do for a play like The White Heather. 1f Mr. Poel on the strength 
of the Drury Lane dialogue were to leave us to imagine the singers’ 
gallery to be the bicycling ring in Battersea Park or Boulter’s Lock, 
we should flatly decline to imagine anything at all.’ 

Perhaps Bernard Shaw was speaking a little out of turn when he 
seid that about a Poel production, for since the strict realism of the 
pre-first-war theatre was broken down we have seen plenty of pro- 
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ductions of the most modern plays in which the audience was asked 
to imagine more than Poel ever demanded of it. 

I congratulate Mr. Speaight on one important historical point he 
has established. The first appearance of Edith Evans on any stage 
was not in Poel’s production of Troilus and Cressida, as everybody, 
including her biographer Mr. Trewin, has believed up to now. Poel 
gave her the small part of Gautami in his production of Sakuntala 
at Cambridge in August, 1912, and another member of the same 
company was Nigel Playfair. It was another five months bcfore 
the young milliner, Miss Evans, played Cressida. 

Mr. Speaight quotes a long letter to Poel from my father, praising 
his Shylock. It is marked‘undated.’ I can help to place it, for there 
is a reference in it to the late Osmond Tearle, which means that the 
performance was after 1901. When Poel was producing the Merchant 
at Fulham between June |1 and 15, 1907, the Abbey Theatre company 
was playing at the Great Queen Street Theatre. Somehow Frank 
Fay must have managed to get out to Fulham in spite of having three 
matinées during the week. 

I wish I could suggest ways in which other small gaps in Poel’s 
life and correspondence could be filled, but it is surprising how com- 
plete Mr. Speaight has been able to make his record. He does not 
hesitate to record some of Poel’s less sensible ideas about the theatre 
based on an almost Fabian fanaticism for over-organisation. True 
the London stage was more disgustingly commercial in Poel’s heyday 
than it is now, but who can take seriously some of his suggestions? 
He had good ideas about a National Theatre but veered much too 
far towards the heresy of nationalising or municipalising it. He 
thought all theatrical news in the papers should be marked ‘advt’ 
and paid for by the managers. He was rightly against the stupidity 
of the Lord Chamberlain, the inflation of theatre rents and the peril 
of long runs. But he proposed absurd restrictions on actors’ 
contracts, the taxing of free seats issued by managements, and 
seemed to play with the idea that journalists should not be admitted 
to theatres. He tended to make the smallest as well as the largest 
issues matters of principle, but all this can be forgiven for he was one 
of the great liberators of our modern stage and the Society for 
Theatre Research could not have chosen a better subject for its first 
annual volume. GERARD FAY 


Scholarship and Dylan Thomas 


The Poetry of Dylan Thomas. By Elder Olson, with a bibliography 
by W. H. Huff. (C.U.P. 25s.) 

WITH the Dylan Thomas boom in full swing (I borrow the phrase 
from one of the Sunday papers), a professor-of English, placing 
Thomas in the company of Keats, Byron, Yeats and Eliot, has given 
us the first ‘scholarly’ elucidation and a university press has published 
it. Professor Olson apologises for the fact that his respect for 
Thomas’s poetry ‘has perhaps sometimes led me into eulogy rather 
than criticism,’ but he is not seriously troubled: ‘In the end it does 
not matter: my errors will be set right.’ No doubt they will, but at 
present it looks as if a long time will have to elapse before the still 
small voice of criticism will make itself heard, insisting that Thomas, 
though a genuine poet, is not a great one and that he lacks the 
maturity and breadth of interest that is the mark of greatness. 

Professor Olson is, of course, sworn to ‘greatness.’ He is, as the 
book-wrapper states, a critic and a scholar, but he uses nothing that 
is recognisably scholarship or criticism to prove his case. At times 
he sounds more like a bad poet: ‘These are the tokens of a mighty, 
an appalling imagination that sweeps us up with it, like an angel, 
and forces us to endure the visions of another world, thronged with 
enchantments and horrors.’ 

Thomas’s poetry is approached in the old, academic fashion from 
the outside, via the poet’s ‘nature,’ his ‘world,’ ‘themes’ and ‘ periods,’ 
The text, when reached, is smothered under a load of terms that 
brings Polonius to mind: metaphors, both self-contradictory and 
deceptive, metaphors of logical consequence, composite, compound, 
implied or suggested, ambiguous reference, false parallelism, peri- 
phrasis, ellipsis, false apposition and delayed compliment. And none 
of all this externality has the slightest bearing on the task of serious 
literary evaluation. 

Professor Olson’s party-piece is an astrological-mythical interpreta- 
tion of the sonnet sequence ‘ Altarwise by Owl light;’ ‘The reader who 
provides himself with a seasonal star-map or with one of the clever 
and inexpensive star-wheels now available will be able to follow the 
ensuing discussion with much greater profit.’ His ‘method’ is a prose 
paraphrase of the sonnets (again no real evaluation) expanding the 
*meaning’ of the esoteric symbolism, which is simply not there in the 
poetry—and even if it were, that wouldn't necessarily mean that the 
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poetry succeeded as poetry. I think we may take Professor Olson’s 
case for the ‘greatness’ of Dylan Thomas as unproven. Indeed, he 
has scarcely begun to prove that Dylan Thomas was in any exact 
sense a poet at all. 

CHARLES TOMLINSON 


A Borderline Case 


The Starr Affair. By Jean Overton Fuller. (Gollancz. 13s. 6d.) 


E1iGut months before the War John Starr, an artist domiciled in 
France, volunteered for British service. He eventually found himself 
in the French section of Special Operations Executive which organised 
sabotage and resistance in Occupied Europe. The book’s first 
chapter could be from Buchan or perhaps Sapper : 


‘You needn't worry about the problem of getting there—we have 


our means. But have you thought this matter over carefully? 
Do you know what you are risking? If you are captured by the 
enemy you will be shot.’ 

‘Yes, I quite realise that,’ said Starr, ‘But I'd like to try for the 
job.’ 

‘Very well. Wait four days and write to me if you still want to 


g0 
‘1 don’t have to wait four days. I've already decided.’ 

Twice parachuted into France, Starr was captured but not shot. 
The book’s implication is that the War Office would have preferred 
that he had been. He quickly won his captors’ respect by ability to 
withstand pain and by his lack of servility during lengthy interroga- 
tions. Indeed throughout he aroused unexpected but not incredible 
sympathy from the Germans. Kicffer, the SS Sturmbannfihrer 
in Paris, later hanged for his part in the execution of six uniformed 
Commandos, three times disregarded orders from Berlin to have 
him shot. Starr, after fairly rigorous imprisonment, was then 
employed in the Security Defence office lettering, drawing and making 
portraits, but soon attempted an escape, together with * Madeleine,’ 
a young half-Indian secret agent, and Colonel Faye of the French 
Resistance. This attempt failed and, saved from summary execution 
apparently by Starr's personal relations with Kieffer, they were asked 
to give their parole. Starr agreed and returned to the SD office, 
the others refused, were sent to Germany and subsequently shot. 
Starr's action is one of those the morality of which tends to be judged 
by its results. His claim was that, instead of lying useless in a prison- 
camp, he could better use his unique position at Nazi Security Head- 
quarters on behalf of his country. Enjoying use of a radio he could 
boost morale amongst fellow-prisoners by giving them BBC reports, 
He could give misleading advice about non-existent targets and 
generally carry out minor sabotage. Furthermore, and the psycho- 
logical drama of the affair appears to hinge on this, the Germans 
had captured allied-controlled radio-units and were using the radios 
to contact London, signal for British parachute parties and then 
ambushing them as they landed. Hundreds were thus sent to their 
death. This particularly preyed on Starr, who hoped to find oppor- 
tunities to warn London against certain fields and agents and was 
several times convinced that he had succeeded, an opinion not 
shared, or anyway not admitted, by the British authorities. 

it was a dangerous game. He was acquiring privileges denied 
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to the other- prisoners who could easily take him for a Nazi stoog, 
and denounce him on their release. Once he dined at a smart 
restaurant with the SD leaders: he was seen swimming with Kieffer 
Like others before him he seems to have been both very confident 
and very simple, useful, often essential against enemies, but less 
effective against friends. Fortunately, perhaps, when the Allies 
landed he was not sufficiently important to be carried along with the 
SD retreat, even though he was instead hurriedly despatched to the 
abominable Sachsenhausen concentration camp, for some reason 
placed in the Punishment Block and saved from a mass-killing only 
by the deliberate action of a German NCO. In the panic following 
the Allied victories he was transferred to the extermination-camp 
Mauthausen, in which he was apparently the only Englishman, 
He succeeded however in passing as a Frenchman when the Swiss 
Red Cross arranged the repatriation of French and Belgians, while 
thousands of other nationalities were systematically slaughtered. 

His own war did not however end in 1945. Expecting a welcome 
in London and Paris he found that his loyalty was in question, 
At best he was regarded as a ‘borderline case,’ that most difficult of 
situations which usually arouses not passionate hatred or loyalty 
but mere indifference and irritation. Little was said openly but it was 
felt that he had let the side down, always a major if unwritten crime, 
He had probably passed information: probably he had not even tried 
to escape. He was living obscurely in Paris when Miss Overton 
Fuller, then writing a book about *‘ Madeleine,’ approached him for 
information. Warned against him by War Office officials, male and 
female, she was nevertheless impressed by him and decided to press 
for a more definite conclusion to his story. He was afterwards 
cleared by a French military tribunal but in London his case still 
rests. Her conclusion is that an honest and resourceful man has 
been entangled not only in a difficult human predicament but also 
in the more intangible ramifications of War Office intrigue in which 
he was finally sacrificed for the ‘compulsive psychological need’ to 
find a scapegoat for that fatal failure to spot the bogus radio-messages, 
for the fact that more prisoners than is generally supposed did pass 
information, and for the inability of certain high-ranking officials to 
allow themselves second thoughts. 

It is reasonable, even important, for Captain Starr to appeal to 
a larger jury and, written by an outsider, the book gains in objectivity 
though, seen from the outside, the personnel remain shadowy and 
Miss Fuller herself has occasional lapses. She has written a special 
plea, a footnote to the more dispiriting side of warfare, and it may 
yet produce a sequel. 

PETER VANSITTART 


The Novel Expedient 


Strategy: The Indirect Approach. By B. H. Liddell Hart. (Faber 25s.) 
Nearly all the battles which are regarded as masterpieces of the 
military art, from which have been derived the foundation of states 
and the fame of commanders, have been battles of manceuvre in 
which very often the enemy has found himself defeated by some 
novel expedient or device, some queer, swift, unexpected thrust or 
stratagem. In many such battles the losses of the victors have 
been small. 
So wrote Sir Winston Churchill when discussing the deadlock in the 
West which followed the first battle of the Marne and the develop- 
ment of trench warfare in the winter of 1914-15. And it was this 
conviction which inspired his’ own efforts to break that deadlock 
and the slaughter it involved by a new strategy of indirect approach. 
In this book, which is a new and larger edition of a work published 
in several forms before, Captain Liddell Hart sets out to prove the 
same thesis by an examination of the history of war from the battle 
of Marathon to the present day. 

In any conflict of wits or wills the line of least resistance is the 
line of least expectation. That, broadly, is the basis of the strategy 
of indirect approach. As Captain Liddell Hart rightly points out, this 
is applicable to all forms of human activity, ‘as fundamental to the 
realm of politics as to the realm of sex.’ Weaken your enemy before 
you attack him and you may not need to fight openly at all. if 
fighting becomes necessary, he who avoids the obvious is most likely 
to gain from the moral factor—the decisive element even when 
combined with inferiority of force. The way to down your enemy 
is first to unbalance him. This is best achieved by subjecting him 
to uncertainty and surprise, for in that frame of mind he is not 
merely unlikely to anticipate the correct point of attack but also 
most likely to be led into false moves of his own that weigh 
further the odds against him. 

Not only is there little to quarrel with in this argument. There 1s 
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a strong case for stating it again in a world where the threat of atom 
and thermo-nuclear warfare compels us to reconsider our strategy. 
For example, is it clear that—to use Sir John Slessor’s phrase—the 
‘Great Deterrent’ would achieve its purpose? Apparently over- 
whelming force, applied directly, might well create more problems 
than it solved. In any case, the massiveness of the threat has clearly 
inspired Russia and her friends to develop a by-passing guerilla type 
of strategy which the West would do well to answer in the same 
terms: 

By carrying destructiveness to a ‘suicidal’ extreme, atomic power 
is stimulating and accelerating a reversion to the indirect methods 
that are the essence of strategy—since they endow warfare with 
intelligent properties that raise it above the brute application of 
force. 

Captain Liddell Hart is not afraid to summon up the ‘lessons of his- 
tory’ to this end. And he writes with all his accustomed fluency and 
attractiveness. 

The faults of this book are those of method rather than object. 
In the first place, it is not a well-balanced piece of work. Even 
assuming the case for a disproportionately long treatment of the 
Second World War in a new edition, the author should have chosen 
between a chronological narrative of the war as a whole and a dis- 
cussion of those aspects of it most relevant to his purpose. No 
clear choice is made. As a result there is an attempt to include too 
much without making the best use of the material. The short 
section on the war in the Pacific, as it stands, does little more than 
interrupt the story of what was going on elsewhere. It could easily 
have provided valuable grist to the mill, both in strategy and in grand 
strategy. Similarly, the passing mention of strategic bombing and 
of the policy of unconditional surrender irritate by their inconclusive 
brevity, whereas they could have clinched the argument. In fact, 
on this scale selection is inevitable. 

In the second place, Captain Liddell Hart sometimes cannot resist 
the temptation to try to twist an argument to his advantage even 
when by so doing he gratuitously opens himself to attack. A typical 
example of this is the suggestion that Britain should have returned 
some of Germany’s colonies to her during the inter-war period. 
This would have provided Britain with easy initial successes in 
recapturing these gifts, at the outset of the Second World War, to 
offset the depressing effect of German victories in Europe! ‘The 
psychological importance of such counterpoises should never be 
overlooked, even by a sea-power.’ If this sort of argument is to be 
used seriously then the reply must be that such success can be cheap 
in more senses than one. There is too good a case in this book for 
it to be cheapened in this way. In argument, as in war, simplicity 
and economy of force normally go together. Complications that 
deceive oneself are the less likely to mislead the enemy. 

N. H. GIBBS 


New Novels 


Flight. By Evelyn Eaton. (Gollancz. 10s. 6d.) 
A Kiss Before Dying. By Ira Levin. (Michael Joseph. 10s. 6d.) 
The Narrows. By Ann Petry. (Gollancz. 15s.) 
Mark Lambert's Supper. By J. 1. M. Stewart. (Gollancz. 10s. 6d.) 
Flight is sincerely and delicately contrived: that rare thing, an 
overtly religious and didactic novel—a complex version of Outward 
Bound as it might have been written by a collaboration of Virginia 
Woolf and Kafka—with breathless interpolations by Christina 
Rossetti. Miss Eaton is a Catholic intellectual; her book, although 
not long (just over two hundred pages), is very ambitious. And it 
is pride perhaps which is her downfall. For the at best tenuous 
and friable structure of Flight is made to shift and swivel from past 
to present, from reality to symbol, from chatter to exaltation—all at 
such a rate that at the end the reader is giddier than the writer. 
Given this constructional weakness, the book contains much that 
is excellent. The central character, a woman, starts on an aeroplane 
journey in a dazed state of half-awareness the result of a bang on 
the head when boarding the aircraft. As the journey progresses it is 
the wrongnesses (which should be disappearing as her head clears), 
that become the realities. The captain, who seems to be alone in the 
cabin, and her fellow-passengers, begin to assume other than life- 
size stature. At the first stop the dream becomes concrete when in 
the Consignment Shed her possessions and memories and acts are 
examined and disposed of; and with their disposal identity too has 
gone, the passengers’ faces are wax masks. At the next stop, in a 
loathsomely pulsating desert of clay even the hand-baggage is dumped 
out and burnt. As they shelter under the wings of the (now almost 
wholly symbolical) aircraft, they are summoned one by one and 
carried off in a jeep to a horizon unseen in the haze of heat. The 
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final stages of Miss Eaton’s progress I'll leave to you ; not so mu 
because of the dénouement itself as because the thoughts and words 
get too rarefied for adequate summary. 

As I say, Miss Eaton has been unable fully to control the extreme} 

ae : , y 
complex task she has set herself. She has made nevertheless a 
remarkably sensitive and civilised attempt to communicate a mystica] 
experience in modern metaphor and simple language. Her COurage 
in even attempting to handle so many_different levels of feeling in so 
small a compass certainly makes the careful half-tones and flat 
washes of the Eliot-Greene approach look anaemically craven, Her 
experience is clearly still close to her; as it recedes more control wil] 
come; and then perhaps we can hope for a calmer, rounder view of 
the journey. Whatever happens, it will be worth reading. 

Mr. Levin has written a first novel which is far more unpleasant 
and a bit more clever than most. A Kiss Before Dying is the Story 
of an amiable enough young man who falls in love with a copper 
fortune. His secret engagement to the youngest heiress is termin- 
ated (when he finds that she is in no condition to make her father 
appreciate his true worth) by a deft push from a roof, and it seems 
he’s lost his chance of marrying into his love. But there are, Bud 
comes to realise, two other daughters; and Bud’s a determined boy, 
Mr. Levin develops this macabre theme with some skill and~ 
considering its basic lack of taste—taste. He spares us at least too 
deep an analysis of his single-minded hero; having toyed a moment 
or two with the idea of bringing in some real Viennese mother-stuff 
he stiffens his jaw, whips the book back into line and halfway 
through he’s well on the way to a Breen Code ending, film-rights 
and *a-remarkable-novel-of-suspense’ notices. All this is very ably 
managed and highly readable; no doubt about it, Mr. Levin will 
go far. 

Mrs. Petry is American too, a negress. She writes about race 
relations and miscegenation in a small Connecticut town. Her 
book—if you can control your irritation at her dogged, wearying 
return to stream-of-consciousness flashbacks whenever the plot 
really starts moving—is warm and alive. She writes from inside the 
negro community and her plot grows through a negro’s eyes. The 
picture that emerges is—even with the periodical misting of the 
flashbacks—clear and compelling. Her coloured characters: Miss 
Abbie, the respectable, childless widow; Link (short for Lincoln), 
her fine, fated adopted son; J. C. Powther, the near-delinquent, 
shrewd child of Mamie Powther, all curves and cookies; Bill Hod, 
the local liquor boss for whom Link works; Weak Knees, the 
sentimental cook in Bill’s bar—all these are well-rounded, remember- 
able people. Her whites: the local newspaper editor and his spoilt 
wife, the millionaire Treadway family (it is Link’s affair with the 
daughter which sets off the violence that no book by or about negroes 
seems able to exist without)—these are more loosely outlined, less 
easily remembered. 

The book is perhaps a hundred and fifty pages too long. Mrs. 
Petry has found it difficult to let anything go. But the faults of The 
Narrows are also its strengths: a rich, muddled, restless vitality, an 
overflowing of feeling and action, which make Mrs. Petry’s Mon- 
mouth, Connecticut, a real place in which real people are doing 
real things. 

So, appositely enough, to Mark Lambert's Supper. 1 come late 
to table. Other, and more punctual, reviewers have been discussing 
it for weeks, some of them in terms which their elders reserve for 
the cuisine of Les Pyramides. 

Well, so there’s this book by this Mr. Stewart who writes detective 
stories under the name of Michael Innes and is Lecturer in English 
Literature at Oxford University. The plot of the book concerns 
the search by Anthea Lambert, a rather new M.A., and her respectful 
lover Garth Dauncey, an American literary researcher, for a lost 
novel of her great father Mark Lambert, whose centenary is currently 
being celebrated. The manuscript is found; but only after incest 
has been suspected (Mr. Dauncey’s father was Mark Lambert’s best 
friend), Italian culture skirmished with, female dons hated and 
hugged, The Critics knocked for six; and people have talked and 
talked and talked and talked. 

Now Mr. Stewart is patently a gifted writer to whom words— 
particularly read words—mean a great deal. Mark Lambert's 
Supper is highly literate and vaultingly literary. And indeed, as a 
Jamesian crossword puzzle with clues full of donnish humour, the 
book is a successful romp of pastiche. But with all this talent, with 
all this gaiety even, Mr. Stewart rer’ sins—for me—a bore. Jamesian 
crossword puzzles simply aren’t very funny over two hundred and 
twenty-odd pages. And the book is empty you find, empty of what? 
Yes, empty of people, real people like Mrs. Petry’s, saying things 
people say, feeling, doing, fearing real things. Mr. Stewart presents 
some caricatures, some water-colours, some sententiae and a deai of 
urbane conversation. But people, no. JOHN METCALF 
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OTHER RECENT BOOKS 


Venice and Venetia. By Edward Hutton. 

(Hollis & Carter. 21s.) 

[ris nearly half a century ago that, in luggage 
labelled for Italy, a series of travel books by 
Mr. Edward Hutton began to occupy the 
space once allotted to those of Augustus J.C. 
Hare. In this substitution there was both 
joss and gain. Hare was an indefatigable 
appropriator of other men’s op:nions, 
including some to which the law of copy- 
right dd not entitle him: if you wanted to 
know—not everyone did—what Goethe or 
Stendhal or Perkins had said about this or 
that Italian scene or monument, you were 
almost certain to find that he had reproduced 
it verbatim. Mr. Hutton’s approach is very 
different and, on the whole, much better 
suited to the needs of the twentieth-century 
traveller. Not that he ignores the older 
writers; on the contrary, his work reflects 
on every page the influence of the best that 
has been thought and written on the subject 
of Italy. But it is a synthesis, not an anihology. 
He is the perfect cicerone: wise, learned and 
humane, and the master of a persuasive 
style, with just that leaven of nostalgia 
that is indispensable to this métier. 

In his book on Venice, which now appears 
in a revised and enlarged edition, he has an 
ideal subject for his pen. For Venice is 
nothing if not a nostalgia. As we read, we 
share his delight in the great piazza, peopled 
with splendid ghosts (you have to choose 
your time for this phenomenon, if you are 
there in the flesh), in the golden basilica 
and in the doges’ palace; we share too the 
relef of escaping frcm time to time to 
the islands of the lagoon, Murano or remote, 
deserted Torcello, or to the villas on the 
Brenta, so melancholy yet so lovely in their 
decay, or to the cities that Venice ruled in 
her pride, Verona and ‘many-domed Padua.’ 

‘To come to Venice for the first time in 
youth is to experience rapture.” Mr. Hutton 
was wise enough to do precisely that, and this 
book, even in its latest shape, remains the 
record of that early, unforgettable experience. 

L. M. 


I Was Monty's Double. By M. E. Clifton 
James. (Rider & Co. 12s. 6d.) 


Tuis little book is the story of one episode 
in the plan for deceiving the enemy before 
the invasion of Normandy. It was no secret 
that Field-Marshal Montgomery was to 
command the ground forces. If, therefore, 
he could be placed notionally in the Mediter- 
ranean theatre shortly before the date fixed 
for the assault, the Germans might be taken 
off their guard in Normandy and might even 
be induced to expect an early invasion in the 
south, which was in fact planned, but for a 
much later date. 

Mr. James, himself an actor, describes his 
part as the central figure in the scheme, his 
accidental ‘discovery’ while he was a subal- 
tern in the Army Pay Corps, his qualms and 
misgivings, the strain of long periods ‘on 
the stage’ and the difficulties of finally 
escaping from it. He introduces, sometimes a 
little abruptly, incidents from his own past 
to illustrate his unlikenesses to the Field- 
Marshal in character. He draws an amusing 
sketch of the great man on leave with his 
Personal entourage (who were not quite on 
leave) in Scotland. 

_The success of the impersonation is a 
historical fact, although its eventual results 





are easy to over-estimate. The story is 
attractively told and the author pays tribute, 
apparently somewhat to his own surprise, to 
the efficiency of at least one branch of the 
War Office. For that august ministry this 
will be a gratifying as well as an unusual 
experience. G. M. O. D. 


3-D Kinematography and New Screen Tech- 
niques. By Adrian Cornwell - Clyne. 
(Hutchinson’s Scientific Technical Publi- 
cations. 18s.) 

IT is interesting to compare this book with 

New Screen Techniques edited by. Martin 

Quigley jnr., which appeared last year. 

Mr. Adrian Cornwell-Clyne is lucid and 

comprehensive on the scientific bases and 

the problems of the new techniques whereas 
the earlier book was simply a naive, vulgar 
and repetitive attempt to put these tech- 
niques more squarely on the map. This is 
certainly the fullest and the most valuable 
account to date. At the same time, cinema 
photography is, after all, an art and for the 


account to be complete some aesthetic of 


cinema is necessary for the writer. In 
New Screen’ Techniques the only aesthetic 
implicd was the perfectly uncomplicated 
one that as techniques get more ‘revolution- 
ary’ film art gets better, the only end being 
a more and more perfect illusion of ‘reality.’ 
Mr. Adrian Cornwell-Clyne seems similarly 
free from any precise conception of artistry 
or stylisation. Of course, there is the gesture 
—suitably vague—that ‘a genius’ will now 
have tocome along toexploit these techniques, 
but as Mr. Cornwell-Clyne seems a firm 
believer in box-office success (‘225,001 
patrons cannot be wrong’) one hasn’t much 
confidence that the sort of genius he has in 
mind would turn out to be an Eisenstein or a 
Pudovkin. only 2 


The Pebbles on the Beach. By Clarence Ellis. 
(Faber. 12s. 6d.) 

Seashore. By Marie Neurath. (Parrish. 6s.) 
Mr. CLARENCE ELLIs has solved that difficult 
problem of what to do at the seaside when 
the weather is against sun-bathing: collect 
pebbles. Mr. Ellis’s research into this 
ancient pastime is in-effect an enrolment form 
for all enthusiasts, and will doubtless turn 
many desultory pebble-sorters into pebble- 
collectors. The equipment required, apart 
from a geological map, is fascinating: one 
knife, one hammer (‘if you crash one stone 
against another you risk the loss of an eye’), 
one pocket lens and one sharp-edged piece 
of flint. The pebble business is most 
exciting; enthusiasm is the chief asset, par- 
ticularly if Mr. Ellis’s paraphrased geological 
lessons cannot be absolutely mastered. A 
pebble-hunting family could be most united 
and happy for hours, and all geological dis- 
agreements can go to the hammer. Young 
members of the family whose interest in 
pebbles might stray will profit from a study 
of Miss Marie Neurath’s charming illus- 
trated volume, which most delightfully 
instructs on a variety of weird and wonderful 
things like the hermit crab who shares his 
house with a friend and the father who carries 
his young in a pouch. Mr. Ellis and Miss 
Neurath are ideal seaside companions and 
are recommended to all families about to 
pack bucket and spade. 

K. D. 
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COMPANY MEETING 


UNITED DOMINIONS TRUST 





Record of Solid Achievement 





Finance for Expansion —IHogical 
Government Repression 


Tue 32nd annual general mecting of United 
Dominions Trust Limited was held on 
August 18 in London. 

Mr. J. Gibson Jarvie (the Chairman) in the 
course of his speech said: I am able again to 
report that United Dominions Trust Group 
figures for the year ended 30th June, 1954, 
have passed all previous records—the sixth 
successive post-war record. 

The profit of £1.060,122 compared with 
£850,200 last year. Of the disposable profit 
(i.e. after tax) £149,875 has been paid or 
recommended for payment as dividend and 
£282.799 is retained in the Accounts 
including £179,830 in the Accounts of 
subsidiaries. 

The consolidated balance sheet shows total 
assets of  £34,361,575 compared with 
£26.235,884 in the previous year. While the 
capital remains at £1,500,000 the Group's 
capital and reserves now total £4,847,275 
compared with £4,523.979 last year. 

The comparative figures for the last six 
years printed in the Accounts give a graphic 
picture of the Group's progress and ever 
increasing strength. 

The Chairman referred to his visit to New 
Zealand. Australia and South Africa and out- 
lined the progress made by the Group in 
those territories and also in Canada. He 
informed the meeting that the newly formed 
subsidiaries in Australia and Canada were 
already making profits. 

In the parent company itself and in United 
Dominions Trust (Commercial) Limited the 
volume of new business discounted during 
the year exceeded £25.000,000 an increase of 
nearly 4 per cent.—the larger part of which 
was in industrial equipment and other capital 
goods. 


CAPITAL ISSUES COMMITTEE 


Throughout the past four years, I have 
striven to persuade the Capital Issues Com- 
mittee of the increasing urgency for an 
addition to the issued capital of our Company 
Our last issue of capital was made in 1946 
Since that time we have acquired or estab- 
lished 9 companies at home and overseas; the 
number of offices here and abroad has almost 
trebled; we have ploughed back £1,000.000 of 
Group profits. Group assets have increased 
from £8,000,000 to over £34,000,000. But 
such facts as we have repeatedly put to the 
Committee have apparently been assessed as 
inconsiderable. 

Any company with a record of usefulness 
such as ours, with such a remarkable expan- 
sion of business here and overseas, and of 
such financial strength, should command the 
greatest encouragement from the Government 
instead of repression. 

In view of all the facts, I challenge the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to give one 
single logical reason why we are not permitted 
to increase our capital. 

Yet in spite of everything, our Group of 
Companies—the U.D.T. Group—has done 
well. It has a record of which we may be 
proud and it is capable of greater things. 

By opening up in the Dominions and by 
our expansion here, there is no reason wh 
next year should not also establish a recor 
Granted reasonable conditions at home 
abroad and freedom to function. your Comes 
panies should grow from strength to strength, 


The report was adopted. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


TuHaT the American recession would be a 
minor one has always been my contention 
but I thought that President Eisenhower's 
mid-year report on the American economy 
tried to prove too much. He boldly declared 
that the recent decline in economic activity 
had come to a halt. This statement was 
seemingly based on the fact that the index 
of industrial production, which had been 
running at 8 per cent. below that of 1953, 
had picked up a point in June. But the 
President went on to say that this index was 
inconclusive because it omitted construction, 
agriculture, transportation and the great 
range of personal services which were ‘much 
more important as sources of employment.’ 
Better indices, he said, were the ‘gross 
national product’ (total output of commo- 
dities and services), which was only 2.7 per 
cent. down on 1953, and ‘disposable 
personal income’ (after income tax), which 
was 1.4 per cent. up (or 0.3 per cent. down 
On a per capita basis). He added that as 
compared with the first half of 1952 the 
G.N.P. was 4.4 per cent. up and the D.P.1. 
8.8 per cent. up (or 5.3 per cent. up on a per 
capita basis). From this the President 
concluded that ‘economic activity of late 
has been higher than at any time before this 
Administration assumed responsibility.” 
What a pity that the President has to mix 
up politics with economics! The man at 
work may be better off as a result of tax cuts 
but the men out of work think differently. 
There were about 3} millions out of work 
in July, which was 5.1 per cent. of the labour 
force against 54 per cent. in the first quarter 
of the year. This showed some slight 
improvement, but Dr. Burns, the chairman 
of the Council of Economic Advisers, stated 
that any unemployment above 34 per cent. 
to 4 per cent. of the labour force must be 
regarded as abnormal and a ‘serious con- 
cern to the nation.’ In August, with the 
automobile companies tooling up for their 
new modcls, unemployment might rise to 
four millions. 


Danger-—-When America Stops Growing 
It is always a dangerous time for the 
American economy when it stops growing. 
If the recession lasts too long it may induce 
business cxecutives to cut the capital 
expcnditures they had planned to cope with 
the anticipated increase in demand. As 
everyone knows, no healthy economy can 
remain static and the American depends 
upon a steady annual increase in capital 
investment. I have pointed out before that 
this can generally be relied upon because of 
the high rate of obsolescence in American 
industry, but the coming autumn is a 
critical time and if there were no signs then 
of any impending advance in new capital 
expenditures | would not share President 
Eisenhower's optimism. At the moment the 
position is being held by a high level of 
consumer expenditure—in the second quarter 
consumers began to spend more and save 
less—and by the continucd boom in house 
building, which promises to make 1954 the 
sixth year in succession when more than 
one million new homes have been started. 
There is, of course, hope that an increase in 
defence spending will start an autumn 
revival. In the earlier part of this year the 
placing of defence contracts fell behind the 





programme and to make good this lag 
defence spending will have to be speeded up 
for the rest of the year. After the coming 
elections it is thought that the President will 
ask for increased expenditure on the land 
and air services if the tension in the Far East 
remains acute. An autumn revival may 
therefore depend on how the business man 
interprets the military mood of the President. 
They will certainly not be beguiled by the 
complacency of his economic advisers. 


Wall Street and an Autumn Revival 

Wall Street has now been forging ahead 
for twelve months without any technical 
reactions longer than a few days at a time. 
The industrial reports for the first half of 
the year have hardly justified its action. 
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The 2 per cent. increase in net income of 
660 corporations analysed by the National 
City Bank of New York reflected the ending 
of E.P.L. The pre-tax earnings of the 
manufacturing companies were down 18 per 
cent., but tax provisions absorbed only 49 
per cent. of pre-tax incomes against 6] per 
cent. in the first half of 1953. In some 
industries the decline in taxes did not 
prevent a fall in net income. Steel, for 
example, operated at an average rate of 79 
per cent. against 100 per cent. in the first 
six months of 1953. Pre-tax earnings of 
32 steel producers dropped by 36 per cent, 
and after-tax earnings by 16 per cent. If the 
investor wanted to back an autumn revival 
in the United States he would buy the stocks 
of the steel companies which are now 
operating at around the low point of the 
year, but let me repeat that he would be 
gambling on no certainty. There are no 
present economic signs of an early advance, 


Company Notes 


By CUSTOS 


AFTER their unseasonable burst of activity 
the stock markets were due for what is 
called a ‘technical reaction’ and it was 
brought on by warlike talk in the Far East 
and strike talk on the home railways. In 
other words, unpleasant news was seized 
upon as the signal for speculators to take 
profits and investors to postpone buying. 
This does not mean that the bull market has 
ended its run but it does suggest that the 
investor should become increasingly selec- 
tive. Profit-taking hit the popular store 
shares in particular, but NEW DAY FURNISHING 
2s. shares went against the trend, rising to 
22s. 6d. This company has seventy-seven 
branches retailing furniture’ in forty-six 
industrial centres in the midlands, the north 
of England and Glasgow. Its final dividend 
in respect of the year ending last June will 
be declared at the beginning of November 
and I would expect an increase. For the last 
five years it has paid 75 per cent.—together 
with a 5 per cent. scrip bonus in December 
last—and in 1952/53 it earned 1573 per cent. 
Last year’s profits were a record but the com- 
ing accounts should easily beat them. The 
yield at the present price is nearly 7 per cent. 


* * . 


SoME excitement was caused in the shipping 
market by the announcement of a two-for- 
three scrip bonus for shareholders of the 
CUNARD STEAMSHIP COMPANY, but I doubt 
whether their cash dividend prospects have 
been improved. Last year the company paid 
16 per cent., which was covered over four 
times. It is clear that the company is not 
earning enough to provide for replacement 
of the ‘Queens’ at the current costs of ship- 
building, and, even if it were, it is not clear 
that it could operate such expensive ships at 
a profit. The US Government put the 
company at a commercial disadvantage by 
subsidising the construction of the American 
rival to the ‘Queens,’ and Congress is now 
passing a bill for further subsidisation of 
merchant shipbuilding. Moreover, the in- 
creasing competition from transatlantic air 
travel has to be taken into account. Cunard 
shares rose 4s. to 48s. on the news—at 
which price they yield 6.6 per cent.—and the 
shareholder who registered a company last 
May to ‘exert all legitimate pressure’ on 
the Cunard board to increase dividends or 


pay a bonus will be celebrating his win, 
but it may be a pyrrhic victory. 
~ ~ * 
PINCHIN JOHNSON did not respond to the 
excellent report it published for the year to 
March as much as some people expected, 
This was due partly to the dullness of the 
market generally and partly to the fact that 
it has never been accorded a ‘blue chip’ 
status in the market, the dividend cover 
being meagre. The group profits, however, 
were 25 per cent. up and the earnings avail- 
able for the equity rose from 28 per cent, 
to nearly 36 per cent. On the restoration of 
the dividend to 25 per cent. the yield on the 
10s. ordinary shares at the present price of 
40s. is 6} per cent. In due course | would 
expect to see the shares return to their 1947 
peak of 47s. Last year’s recovery was 
soundly bascd on expanding production and 
sales and this improvement has been main- 
tained in the early months of the current year, 
Increased demand for paints at home has 
called for an expansion of both the London 
and Birmingham factories. Direct exports 
are also rising and the company’s subsidiar+ 
ies in Australia and Canada are developing 
well, the Canadian having paid a dividend 
for the first time last year. As a result of 
this recovery the balance-sheet of the parent 
company records a stronger financial posis 
tion. On the whole the company secms 
entitled to a somewhat higher investment 
status in the market. 
7 * * 

ALTHOUGH the market trend is still upward 
I have been advising sales rather than pur- 
chases in a few cases in recent weeks and 
I hope that this sort of advice is not uns 
welcome. Another selling case is, | think, 
DECCA RECORD at the present price of 43s. 3d, 
ex dividend for the 4s. shares. I recom- 
mended these shares at 32s. ex rights im 
February last and holders might well be 
thinking of taking their profit. On the 
expected dividend of 43} per cent. on the 
increased capital the yield is only 4 per cent. 
which is only justified if there are no clouds 
on the trading horizon. There is, however, 
increasing competition in the gramophone 
record trade and I hear of some contracts 
being lost by the Decca Navigator which 
may slow down the expansion of this side 
of the business. 
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THE SPECTATOR, 
SITUATIONS WANTED 


LADY, 35, for seven years personal sec- 
retary to chairman of large industrial 
concern; seeks similar appointment, 
shorthand/typing, fluent French 


—Box 89 


YOUNG WOMAN, (25), 

abroad, seeks secretarial post. Educated, 
travelled, experienced, competent. Used 
te Engineering, Government Service, and 
to highly confidential Police work. Avail- 
able interview London. Please write 
Box 894C, 


EXHIBITIONS & LECTURES 


BRIGHTON. PAVILION. Regency 
itio R , 




















Exhibit te from Buckingham 
Pal Private Apartments 
c let re New restorations and 
exhibit 8 daily including Sunday 


GERHARD MARCKS. Open air exhibition 
of Sculpture Arts Council Gallery, 4 St 





James's § S.W.1. Open till Sept. 4 
Mon Weds ris. Sats, 10-6. Tues. and 
Thurs. 10-8 Admission free, 

[VEAGH BEQUEST, Kenwood, London 





ition of early Wedgwood Admission 

Weekdays 10-7, Sundays« 2.30-7 
‘bus from Archway or Golders Green 
ons (530) 


SCULPTURE IN THE OPEN AIR. Holland 








Park, Kensington High Street Daily 10 
dusk. Admis.ion Is. 3d., children 9d 
CONCERTS 
ROYAL ALBERT HALL 


HENRY WOOD 
PROMENADE CONCERTS 
DIAMOND JUBILEE SEASON 
Nightly (Sundays excepted) at 7.30 until 
Sat Sept 18 
Tickets: 8s. 6d., 7s. 6d., 5s., 3s. 6d. from 
Hall (Ken. 8212) and Agents. 2,000 prome 
nade (with seatir for 440), 26. 6d. avail 
able nightly at doors only 


MEETINGS 


ABBE PIERRE, Odd Nansen. Prof. Josué 
de Castro, the Hon. K. A. Gbedemah, Prof 
Alexander Haddow, Jim Pitman, M.P., and 
the Rt. Hon. Clement Davies, Q.C., M.P 
speak at World Government meeting 
Central Hall, Westminster, Thursday 
September 9, 1954 at 7 p.m., Chairman 
Gilbert McAllister Admission free Re- 
served seats 5s. and 2s. 6d. available from 
Secretary-General, World Association of 
Parliamentarians for World Government, 
21 Hampstead Lane, Highgate Village, N.6 
FOURTH WORLD Parliamentary Con 
ference on World Government at County 
Eall, Lon sept. 4-10, 1954 Full par- 
ticulars Secretary-General, World 
Arsociation of Parliamentarians for World 
Government, 21 Hamp tead Lane, High- 
gate Village, N.6. (FITzroy 0088). 
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David Lamber, 
HOME and 
ENSIGN CLUB, Dock Street, and Ensign 
Street, London Docks, E.1 
NERVE-STIMULATING 

tired nerves Massage, 
Osteopathy The Nerve Centre, 1 Ben- 
tinck St., London, W.1. Tel.: Welbeck 


A imiral (S) Sir 
SAILORS’ 





THERAPY for 


9600. Ask for brochure 
SMALL COUNTRY COTTAGE, preferably 
period, within daily reach of London, 


required to rent or purchase by profes- 
sional man and family.—Box 895C. 

SMOKING. New Cure. Revealing. Unique. 
The Wainley Course, Taggart Ave., L’pool. 
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you wish, write to us. 
Memories.—Box 826C. 
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ACROSS: 1 Droppin’ a catch, butterfingers  ineviiab!y (6). 
4 Poetically, I open after visitors come (8). 10 Its prison, sa d Byron, 
was a holy place (7). 11 Now arrived the son of Haran. albeit in 


Cornwall (7). 12 * When by turns was guide to (Tennyson) 


(4). 13 Loiter in hope of a flower (10). 16 The wh'te fur of a blame- 
less life? (6). 17 Compilers? The dogs! (7). 20 Gleaner in the 
field? (7). 21 To the north you get bad French (6). 24 Did you 


animals are 


TT. B&B 


meet a sailor, Sally? (10). 25 These 
thus (4). 27 Explored by Livingstone 


curled up 


baseball 


snug. 


Has the 


player gone to jug? (7). 30 Hot and naughty (8). 231 Cemposer 
to boot (6). 
DOWN: 1 The Zodiacal sign of Pisces? (8). 2 Is *Genitiemen 


Prefer Blondes’? (4. 7). 3 Byron seems to have been for some 
hours (4). 5 ‘Did from the flames of Troy upon his soulder 
The old bear’ (Shakespeare) (8). 6 Militant fo in a 
division (10). 7 Pussy’s boating partner (3). 8 Here's an opening 


for a cook (6). 9 And to the south-east, coming up. you will see 
the mountains (5). 14 The rower and his craft in his craft (11). 
15 Clothes, though surely more than underwear (10). 18 Fine work 
in coiffure (8). 19 This puts on a good front (8). 22 River girl 
whom you might meet on 9 (6). 23 The river with an addition (5). 
26 It gets a decoration in a note (4). 28 ‘Making a poet out of 
a ’ (E. B. Browning) (3) 
Solution will be published on September 3. 

The winners of Spectator Crossword No. 794 are as follows: First prize ¢ Mr 
S. ENGLAND, Latymer’s School, N.9, and second prize to Mrs. Wa. Greoson, Smithy 
Cottage, North Lancmeg, Sussex 

SOLUTION TO CROSSWORD No. 794 

across: 1 Cup-tie 4 Peacocks 9 Utopia 10 Ensphere 12 Lorimers ] 
15 Tome 16 Antiquated 19 Free for all 20. 26 Nota bene 23 Reag 
25 Anabasis 27 Gunwales 28 Banned 29 Shrillet 30 Weasel 

DOWN 1 Couplet 2 Programme 3 Idioms 5 Erne 6 Cophetua Cheek 
8 Sheared il Granary 14 Milling 17 Thousands 18 After al ! J ages 


21 Apsidal 22 Oblate. , 24 Abner 26 See 20 


Chambers's Twentieth Century Dictionary 


New Version, is recommended for Crosswords 
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“a 2 /O THE SHADOW DIVIDEND 


Your Cheltenham & Gloucester 24 per cent reaches you after income tax has been 
paid, so behind our Society's dividend stands a shadow 2 per cent., the income tax 
you would normally have to pay to retain a net 24 per cent. When you remember that 
these shares are as safe as the Rock of Gibraltar you will want to see our investment 
folder, available on request without obligation 
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